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PREFACE 


I po not know how far others will think that this 
book realizes the purpose with which it was written, 
that of driving great main lines through Greek Syntax, 
but I have certainly tried to keep that object steadily 
in view. I have stuck to Attic, and even in Attic 
have passed over all that is rare and exceptional. 
Now and again when poetical usage diverges more 
than ordinary from prose usage I have stated the 
divergence, but never at any length, my wish being 
rather to hint at the kind of difference than to describe 
it in detail. 

Of course I have used freely all sorts of grammars 
from the excellent books of Kriiger, Rost, and Goodwin 
to the dull and ill-ordered compilations of Kihner, 
but the Syntax from which I have got most hints as 
to general plan and manner of arrangement is Riemann 
and Cucuel’s égles Fondamentales de la Syntaxe 
Grecque which is itself based upon Bamberg’s Haupt- 
regeln der Griechischen Syntax. My obligations to this 
book it would be difficult to overrate. 


Vi PREFACE 


My pupil Mr. J. S. Phillimore has helped me with 
the Index. 

It was Dr. Johnson, I think, who said ‘Greek is 
like lace; a man gets as much of it as he can, and 
certainly in this respect things have not changed 
since Dr. Johnson’s time. I only hope that this 
little book may make it easier for those who come 
across it to see all the beauty and delicacy of the 
speech which the world acknowledges to be the 
greatest masterpiece of its kind. 


W. GUNION RUTHERFORD. 


January 1890. 
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CHAPTER I.—THE ARTICLE 
THE ARTICLE AS A DEMONSTRATIVE 


1 At first 0, 1), 7o was a demonstrative pronoun, used 
either with a following substantive: that man, that 
woman, that thing; or standing alone, in the sense: 
he, she, it. The second of these two uses has survived 
almost unaltered in the higher kinds of poetry, and to 
some extent even in Attic prose and comedy. 

2 In prose and comedy we find the nominative 
singular and plural so employed at the beginning of 
a sentence and followed by dé: o 6é but he, 7 dé but 
she, ro dé but this, of dé, ai dé but they, ta dé but 
these things: of 0 ody BodyvtTwr well, let them shout ; 
TO 6, oipat, ovy oTws éxer but this, I imagine, is 
not so. 

3 In all cases and genders singular and plural 
o mév contrasted with o dé is used in prose and comedy 
imeme sense of: this... . that, the one .... the 
other, some... others. So TO péy or Ta pév 
followed by ro dé or ta dé means ‘on the one side 
on the other side, or ‘partly ... partly, and 77 pév 
followed by 77 dé means ‘here . . . there’: Tods peév 
évdov nupov, Tovs 5 ov some I found in, others not; 


& B 
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€urreipos ete THS Alodidos Ta ev Oia TO exeiOev eivat, 
Ta 6€ dua TO éotpatedobar év ad7H I know Aeolia 
well, partly because I am from there, partly because 
I have served-as-a-soldier in it; dpos TH pev padsov 
avaBaivery, 7H S€ yadev@TaTov a hill at one point 
easy to climb, at another very difficult. 


THE ARTICLE WITH SUBSTANTIVES 


4 The main uses agree in Greek and in English, 
though in many cases there is some difference of 
idiom which can only be learned by reading a great 
deal of Greek. 

Placed before common nouns the article either 

narrows (individualizes) or widens (generalizes) their 
meaning. 
5 In its narrowing sense it designates a person 
or thing already ele or assumed as known: T@ 
cavOapw docw rueiv I will give a drink to the beetle 
(already spoken of); aipetas ets tov aépa he is lifted 
to the heavens; so 0 ovpavds, 7 yf, 0 HALos, and the 
like, all of them things assumed as known by every- 
body. 

6 From this use arises an idiom unknown in 
English but very common in Greek. It is found five 
times over in the sentence: Kdpos xatamndnoas amo 
Tov adppatos Tov Owpaxa évédv Kat avaBas emt Tov 
immov Ta Tata els Tas yelpas éXaPe Cyrus jumping 
from his car put on his breastplate and mounting his 
horse took fis javelins in his hands. The article so 
narrows down the application of reference of each 
noun in this sentence to Cyrus, the person spoken of, 
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that in each case the object designated becomes for 
the time in effect the property of Cyrus, and in trans- 
lating into English we must employ a_ possessive 
pronoun to render the force of the Greek article: 
ovde KoAdcat E€ecti wor Tovs oixéras I may not even 
chastise my servants; tv yelpa dos give me your 
hand. . 
7 In its widening or generalizing sense the article 
designates a whole class of persons or things: 6 xav- 
Oapos Saov éotw the beetle (the whole class of beetles) 
is a living thing; 0 dv@pwatos Ovntos éotw man is 
mortal; of yovijs parents (as a class). The article 
gives the substantive the character of an abstract 
conception. Accordingly it is also naturally used 
with abstract nouns like apet, copia, cwdpocwvn. 

In this use Greek and English do not run side by 
side. Though we speak of ‘the horse, ‘the cow, or 
‘the beetle’ when we wish to express the whole class 
of horses, cows, or beetles, yet we cannot say ‘the 
man’ for men as a class, nor do we use the article 
with plurals or with abstract nouns. 

8 Not even in Greek is the usage constant. A 
more general sense is actually sometimes obtained by 
employing nouns without the article: #yetcAar Geovs 
to believe in a heaven as distinet from nyeic@at Tovs 
@eovs to believe in the gods (commonly worshipped) ; 
yovewy apedeiv (for any one) to neglect father and 
mother; ovdérot apa AvowTedécTEpov adiKia StKaLo- 
cuvns after all, injustice (of any sort) is never more 
profitable than justice. 

9 Proper names may have no article just as in 
English: Lwxparns Socrates; Aiyurros Egypt; “A@as 
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mount Athos. But they also may have the article, as 
far as we can see with very little difference of mean- 
ing, except that the general tendency is to attach the 
article as often as a proper name is repeated after 
previous mention or when the name is that of a well- 
known person. How this variety may have arisen 
with names of countries we can still see in the prefer- 
ence for the article in cases like 7 ‘EdXas, 4 “Acia, 1) 
*Artixy in which the name may well have been still 
felt to be an adjective. 

10 According as a common noun approaches by 
frequent use to a proper noun, it tends to drop its 
article: éruyyavov eis dot aviv Dadrnpober I was just 
on my way up to town from Phalerum; 7Avos édveTo 
the sun was setting. In this way is to be explained 
Bacvrevs for the King of Persia, a person at one time 
constantly in the thoughts and mouths of the Greeks. 

11 This tendency is most marked in prepositional 
phrases—so much so that in a well-defined class of 
these, the article is not found at all, namely in certain 
expressions determining time and place: adm’ mpépa 
at daybreak ; aw éw at dawn; dw’ 7Al@ avioyoyTe at 
sunrise; dd’ éomépas since evening; KaTa yhv Kai 
kata OadatTav by land and by sea; év defa on the 
right, év apiotepad on the left. So in the military 
phrases émi ddpu towards. the right, ém domida 
towards the left (the spear being in the right hand, 
the shield on the left arm); éwi xépws in column 
(literally in the direction of the wing). 

12 On the whole, the English usage coincides in 
these cases with the Greek just as in many words 
denoting time, even when used without prepositions : 
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vvE émeyéveto TO Epyw night fell on the scene; *juépa 
umédaive day was breaking. 

13 The defining or limiting accusatives péyedos, 
THOS, dros, edpos, yévos, dvoua, mpopacw, and the 
like resemble the corresponding words in English in 
having no article: péyeOos rept wevTexaidexa cTadiovs 
paducta in size about fifty furlongs altogether; of 
Martius rpopacw él rAaxyavopov é€eXOovTes the 
Mantineans going out on pretence of getting vegetables. 

14 In the higher poetry the article 

is often omitted in cases where 
it would be essential in prose 
and comedy, as, for example, 
in the idiom, described in 6: 
Keita Kove pvpovca dvorTN- 
vov kapa she lieth defiling 
with dust er unhappy head. 
Indeed much depends upon 
the exigencies of metre; and 
in every idiom the usage is 
more or less fluctuating. 


THE ARTICLE DEFINING SUBSTANTIVES THAT ARE THEM- 
SELVES FURTHER DEFINED IN ONE WAY OR ANOTHER 


15 A substantive already defined by the article 
may have a further specification added by means of 
an adjective, participle, adverb, genitive, or preposition 
with its case: 0 mpeoBitepos adedpos the elder 
brother ; 7 mpoxecwévn nuépa the appointed day; oi 
marat Awpijs the Dorians of old; % éuavtod Kapdia 
my own heart; 7 tév Ilepodv apyn the empire of 
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the Persians; 4 éal 7 wotaweé modus the town on 
the river. Except in the order of the words and in 
the extension of the idiom after the type of wdndat 
Awpus, the English use corresponds pretty closely to 
the Greek. 

16 All such further definitions of the substantive 
are normally placed, as above, between the article and 
the substantive. Other arrangements are, however, 
permissible, but vary with the form which the specifi- 
cation takes. Thus, if the specification is expressed by 
a genitive, the order next in frequency to the normal 
order (7 tov Iepcav apyn) is of the type 4 apy) 
Tov Ilepooy. But in all the other cases, the next 
best order is to repeat the article and put the speci- 
fication after it: 0 adedpos 0 tpecBvTepos ; 7 Hepa 
 TpoKkeméevyn; of Awpins of madav; 4 modus % em 
T® TOTALO. 

17 When the defining genitive is a personal 
pronoun, the order follows the types 7me@v 7 modus or 
» Tors nuov. When it is a reflexive or demon- 
strative pronoun, the best type is 0 éuwavtod aderdos, 
0 TovTov adedges. Possessive pronouns rank with 
adjectives: 6 ods maTHp Or 0 TaTHp O Gos. 

18 When the specification takes the form of a 
substantive in the genitive case, that substantive must 
also have the article. The necessity of this is con- 
cealed in the English idiom ‘the farmer’s horse, but 
readily seen if we turn it into the unidiomatic 
equivalent ‘the horse of the farmer. Exceptions to 
this rule fall under two heads :—(1) the genitive may 
be without the article if it is a proper name: 7 
Piroxpatovs oixia the house of Philocrates; or (2) 
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the governing substantive may have no article if it 
depends upon a preposition: év apy} Tod Noyou at 
the beginning of my speech; éml BrAaBA THs TONEws 
to the hurt of the country. 

19 When more specifications than one are appended 
to one substantive, they are normally comprehended 
under one article: o ’AXKiBiddov TovTov vewdTeEpos 
aderdos the younger brother of this Alcibiades; ai 
amo THs Suxedrlas Uerorovynciov éxxaidexa vies the 
sixteen ships from Sicily belonging to the Pelopon- 
nesians. 

20 A good many of this group of expressions 
admit of an idiomatic abbreviation by which the sub- 
stantive that is the true nucleus of the phrase dis- 
appears, and the article and appended specification are 
left to convey the full meaning: AXé£avdpos 6 Tod 
®irirvov Philip’s son, Alexander; tH tatepaia ovx 
épavncay és of Toreutor the next day the enemy 
were no longer visible; 7 povorxn the art of music. 
It is bad Greek to write in full ’AXéavdpos 0 Tob 
Dirimrov vos, TH votepaia iépa, OY 1 povarki) 

/ 
TEXV. 

21 On the other hand we must not conceive of a 
lost substantive in such expressions as of érl TOv Tpary- 
patov the men in charge of affairs; ta Ths wodews 
the interests of the town. In these cases the gender 
of the article, whether masculine, feminine, or neuter, 
furnishes of itself the required notion of men, women, 
or things. 

22 Here also poetical idiom is 

very fluctuating, the article 
being omitted or expressed 
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almost at will. But, on the 
whole, poetry inclines to a 
very sparing use of the article, 
as will be seen from the 
following extract from the 
Antigone of Sophocles Il. 
415 ff. 

xpdévov 740° Hv TocoUToy Eat’ ev aidép 
pécw KaTéoTn Naparpos jAlov KUKNoS 

kal katy’ €0adre’ kal 767’ eLaldyns xOovds 
Tipws delpas oknTTOY, ovpdvioy dxos, 
tiumA\you Tedloy, macay alkifwy PoBnv 
Uys teduddos, €v & éeuectwOn péyas 
aidnp picavres 6’ eixomev Oetay vécor. 
‘Thus was it for a time until 
in mid heaven stood the sun’s 
bright ring and /us heat 
burned us; and then on a 
sudden from the earth a whirl- 
wind lifts Ais force, to torment 
the firmament, and fills the 
plain, dishonouring all the 
foliage of the woodland there, 
and besides, great heaven was 
filled; but closmg lps and 
eyes, we sustained the porten- 
tous scourge.’ 


ABSENCE OF THE ARTICLE BEFORE A COMPLEMENT 
OF THE PREDICATE 


23 A substantive or adjective which forms part 
of the predicate never takes the article: to @avyafewv 
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apxn €oti Ths codias wonder is the beginning of 
wisdom; “ArgéEavdpos epackey eivae Avos bos 
Alexander used to assert that he was the son of Zeus. 

24 To this idiom is due great refinement and 
compactness of expression, as will be seen from the 
following examples: 6 Aymny TO oTdpa ExeL Ep 
literally the harbour has its mouth wide nglish the 
mouth of the harbour is wide; BéBaiov aéers Tov 
Biov Sixacos wv if you are upright, you will lead a 
tranquil life /iterally being upright you will lead your 
life tranquil. 

25 In this construction are specially found certain 
classes of adjectives :— 

1) Such as express little or much, like zonduvs 
and odiyos: woAv Eyer TO apydpiov he has 
money in plenty ; weylorny éyouvar tiv Sdvapev 
their power is very great. 

2) Such as express relations of place, like péoos 
and éoyatos : év péon TH yopa in the middle 
of the country ; ém’ éoydtw TO Aipéve at the 
extremity of the harbour. 

3) Such as express order in time, like mpotepos 
and TeAXeuTalos: mpotepor érjaay ot AOnvaior 
of the two the Athenians attacked first; 
mpotos adixeto 6 Kovwy Conon was the first 
to come. 

4) Such as express circumstances in time, like 
deutepatos and oKxotatos: cKoTaio. éTopEevovTo 
ot “EAXnves the Greeks marched in the dark ; 
peonpuBpivolt HAPov of dvdpes the men came at 
midday. 

5) The adjectives éxov, adxwv, and dopevos : 
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dxov bTéotn 6 Zevodov Xenophon promised 
unwillingly ; aopevoe éxoupnOnoav of vadTat 
the sailors were glad to go to bed. 

6) The adjective povos: povos éo@On 0 Zevodav 
Xenophon was the only man saved. 


THE ARTICLE WITH PRONOUNS AND PRONOMINAL 
ADJECTIVES 


26 If the preceding paragraphs have taught us the 
difference between an adjective that qualifies a sub- 
stantive and an adjective that forms part of a predicate, 
we shall have no difficulty in using the article rightly 
with pronominal adjectives. 

27 A pronominal adjective that qualifies a sub- 
stantive is placed between the article and _ that 
substantive: of tovodTo. avOpwrro pad.ot eiow é€a- 
matav men of this sort are easy to take in; 7 dAAy 
mods ovdev dec the rest of the city knew nothing ; 
6 €repos oTpatnyos amémnevce the other general sailed 
away; 7 avTn dios Tavtolovs Tovet TOs avOpwTrous 
the self-same nature makes men of all sorts; 0 was 
apiOuos tocovtTos éyéveto the total’sum reached so 
high; +o 6Nov otpatevpa eis TevTaKLcxtrLovs Av the 
total force was as many as five thousand men. 

28 A pronominal adjective that has a predicative 
force takes position in a sentence just like any other 
adjective so used: tovodros av 0 ayov the struggle was 
as-I-have-described-it; 0 dywv éyéveto tovcde the 
strugele took place in-this-way;' wdaécav dpiv thy 

1 In prose and comedy odros, rovodros, rocodTos are used to take up 


or resume something already said, while 6de, rovdcde, and tocéade serve 
to anticipate something still to be explained. 
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adOevay ép@ 1 will tell you the truth entire 7.e. without 
reservation ; 6An 7) mods érapayOn the town was in 
confusion throughout. 

29 Even pronouns themselves may stand in this 
relation’ to the verb of a sentence: avdtos 6 Bacirevs 
tovT édpa the king did this in-person; éxta@vto Tiv 
Tyny tavTnv the privilege they acquired was this; 
TovTO TO épyov érpayOn this was the deed that was 
done. In sentences like the two last we miss the true 
relation of verb and pronoun, if we translate, as we 
ought to do in English: they acquired this privilege ; 
this deed was done. Yet we can easily see the 
reasonableness of the Greek idiom, different as it is 
from our own. As a rule, however, we cannot 
represent at all in English, whether idiomatic or 
unidiomatic, the Greek idiom in regard to otros, 66¢, 
and éxetvos. All we must remember is that these 
three pronouns take invariably the position of a 
predicative adjective: obtos 0 avip or 0 avyp ovTos 
this man; %d¢ 7) yuv7 or 1) yur2) Hoe the woman here ; 
éxelvo TO Tpayywa or TO Tpaypa éxetvo that thing. 

30 The words dum (which can only be used with 
the dual of a substantive), auPorepor and éxatepos are 
constructed like odtos, 60¢e, and éxeivos: apdoty toiv 
moooww evyouer we run away with both feet, ie. as 
fast as we can; dudotepa Ta otpatoreda érl Tod 
odo Hv both the camps were on the knoll; xa& 
ExaTEpoy TOV EoTAOUVY wpuncayv él Tos ToAEplouS 
by the one inlet and by the other they moved against 
the enemy. When éxaoros takes the article, as it 
does only when its meaning is greatly emphasized, 
it also has the predicative position: rept éxaotns Tis 
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Téxvns ovTas exer this is the case with every single 
art. 

31 In regard to most of these 
constructions poetical usage is 
far less fixed. We have often 
to let the context determine the 
precise sense in which a word 
is used, as for example, whether 
we should translate wdoa 
modus by ‘every city, or ‘the 
whole city. In tragedy con- 
structions like av7p 66e, Ketvos 
avnp are quite common. 


CHAPTER II—THE PRONOUNS 
POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


32 We have already seen (6 supra) that when a 
person or thing is spoken of as belonging to the subject 
of the sentence, the idea of possession is in Greek 
conveyed by prefixing the article to the name of the 
thing: o Kdpos é&\aBe ta wadta Cyrus seized his 
javelins. For this reason the possessive pronouns are 
not so common in Greek as they are in English. 

33 At the same time, this construction cannot be 
used if any stress is to be laid upon the personality of 
the possessor. In that case, a possessive pronoun is 
necessary. oTuvy@ pev aotu Tov 6 éeuov Shpov odd 
I loathe town and yearn for my parish ; {ets troujoas 
Tapyuplov mAelov TO cov you seek to make your 
money more; wdpeote eis TO UwéTEepoy adaos come to 
your sacred-grove. For this degree of emphasis there 
is NO possessive pronoun or its equivalent in the third 
person. 

34 If, further, a stronger emphasis is to be laid 
upon the personality of the possessor, the reflexive pro- 
nouns are used: aicytvouar Sé Tas éwavtod cupdhopas 
but I am ashamed of my own misfortunes; dye 67, 
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KaTELTE [LOL OV TOV GaVTOD TpoTToY Come Now you must 
tell me your own character; tov éwov mwatépa émat- 
vette Kal ov TOV UuéTEpov avT@Y you praise my father 
and not your own; a7oxteivovat Tods éavTaV Taidas 
they kill their own children. For the plural of the 
first and second persons the normal construction is of 
the type tov pétepov, tuérepoy ai’tav Tatépa, not 
TOV OV, YLa@V avT@Y TaTépa, but for the third person 
TOV EAUT@V TaTEpa. 

35 When a person or thing is spoken of as 
belonging to some one else than the subject of the 
sentence, we can use neither the article nor the 
reflexive pronouns to bring out the idea of possession, 
but we use either pov, cov, avTod, auav, vuar, 
avt@v, or with more emphasis éu0s, ods, éxelvou, 
HMETEPOS, LMEeTEpOs, Exeivov: pedayYoN@VT atréTEewre 
pov Tov dSeotroTnv he sent my master away quite mad ; 
6 maTHp cov HKee your father is come; of mpdyovor 
avTo@v ToT émpaéay their ancestors did this; or again 
more emphatically tov éwov Seamorny, 0 ds TaTHp, ot 
€xelvav Tpoyovol. 


REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 


36 The pronouns éwavtov, ceavTov, éavTor, Tas 
avtovs, vmdas avtovs, éavtovs are used as direct 
reflexives: tuto éuavtov I strike myself, tures 
ceavtov you strike yourself, trumres éavTov he strikes 
himself, etc. The middle voice of the verb must never 
be employed in place of this construction except in the 
case of one or two verbs concerned with the toilet, such 
as Noda Gas to bathe, and viferPar to wash the hands. 
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37 Besides this use directly reflexive, there is in 
the case of the third person, a call for an indirect 
reflexive sense, as when such and such a man says 
that such and such another man did something to him. 
Now in the plural this distinction is in Greek most 
precisely made by reserving éavTovs, éavrdv, and 
éavtois ' for the direct reflexive, and employing odds, 
spor, cdice for the indirect : édédveav pr of ’AOnvaior 
SiapGeiperay odds they feared that the Athenians 
would destroy them. In the singular the distinction 
is not so well kept up, but here also the true Attic 
idiom is to use é, ov, of: ovx av Beto 0 Kréwv Tov 
Nexiav of vroywphoat Cleon did not think that Nicias 
would give way for him; Aapetos éBovnreTo of TH 
Taide Tapetvat Darius wished his two sons to come to 
him ; éxéNevoe Tovs oixétas é Tepyuévew he bade his 
servants wait for him. 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


38 The relative pronouns are 6s, do7rep, and de7us. 
The two first, 6s and do7rep, are definite, that is, 
designate persons or things already to some extent 
defined in meaning; but they differ from each other 
in the degree to which they define the antecedent, 
= * : : IQA s 
do7ep being much the more precise: idetv ce BovNopmat 

\ e\ _ 4 aA aS n , 
TOV VoY TOV LoVOY OV éyw Pita padiota I want you to 
see my only son whom I am very fond of ; évep madau 
éyo, viv ov TpatTes you do now just-what I did once. 

“Ooris, on the other hand, is quite indefinite, 
being used to designate a group or class of persons or 


1 More rarely sds atrovs, opav a’ray etc. 
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things rather than any particular person or thing: 
fakaplos batts ovciay Kal voov éxer happy he who 
has money and sense. 

39 From its use in such a sentence as that just 
quoted, éa7s acquired the meaning also of the Latin 
quippe qui: a man is happy itmasmuch-as-he has 
money and sense. Originally a misuse, it soon took 
rank as an indispensable idiom: poderns et Tis 
Tatploos boTIs Ta Tola’Ta Spds you are a traitor to 
your country when-you do this. 

40 From the nature of the case, 6o7is and not 6s 
must be used to complete negative statements beginning 
with ovdels eat, ovK éotw etc. and their equivalents 
Tis €oTw; TL éoTw; etc.: ovK ExT OvOELS OOTIS Ov 
Tovtov iret there is not any body who does not love 
this man; tis éotw Odotis od TodToOY didet ; Who is 
there who does not love this man ? 

41 The relative pronoun agrees in gender and 
number with its antecedent, but it assumes the case 
required from it by its position in its own clause. 
This, however, is not an invariable idiom. On the 
contrary, when the relative ought to be in the 
accusative, it is much mere usual for it to take the 
case of its antecedent, if that case is a genitive or a 
dative: oiwoe 6€ K@ANS Hs eyo KaTHoOLov woe is me 
for the ham which I devoured! This idiom is called 
attraction. It can take place only if the relative 
clause is essential to complete the sense. 

42 When this attraction takes place, any pronoun 
which should serve as antecedent to the relative is 
omitted, as often as it is not joined to a substantive: 
TOUTOV TOV oivoy Séopai cov Tueiv pe wv padicTa 
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gtreis pray drink this wine with the friends you love 
best. If the antecedent is a substantive it may be 
placed in the relative clause, but without its article: 
@s ToAD pebéctny av TpoTepov eiyey TpdTav how 
much he is changed from the manners he once had! 

43 The relative adjectives ofos, omolos: dcos, 
omocos: and 2Aikos, omnAixos take the place of the 
relative pronouns not only when they are called for by 
a preceding tosodtTos: TocodTos, Toadcbe: OY THALK- 
odTos, but also as often as their special sense increases 
the precision of the sentence. They have the same 
construction as the relative pronouns. 

44 A form of condensed expression is to be noticed. 
The origin of ovdeis GaTis od seems to have been 
forgotten when the éoriv was dropped after the ovédeis ; 
and it is treated just like a composite substantive 
meaning everybody, everything. kat mefos Kat vies Kal 
ovder 6 TL ovK amwdeTo both land force and navy 
and everything were destroyed ; ’AzroAXddwpos Kralwv 
ovoéva bvTwa ov KaTéxNace TOV TapovTev Apollodorus 
by his tears made every one of the company break 
down. 

45 Just as we might expect, 

poetical usage in regard to 
pronouns of every sort is much 
less precise than that of prose 
and comedy. By the side of 
the prose idioms and vocables 
are many antiquated forms and 
modes of expression such as 
are found in the higher poetry 
of every language. If no 
C 


. 
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prose writer ever uses viv or 
ode for avtov, or cébev for 
cov, neither does he use tocos. 
for tocovtos nor Totos for 
totovtos. He leaves such 
things to the poets. In prose, 
iros éuos is a possible collo- 
cation in the sense of ‘a friend 
of mine. In poetry, on the 
other hand, it means the same 
as ovpos idos or oO Pidos o 
€LL0S. 

As to the relative, the most 
striking survival in poetry is 
the use as a relative pronoun 
of those cases of the article 
which begin with tau: «teiv- 
ovca TOvS ov xpn KTavEtD 
slaying those whom she ought 
not to slay. 


CHAPTER III—CONCORD OF SUBJECT AND 
PREDICATE 


46 A verb agrees with its subject in number and 
person, An adjective employed to supplement the 
verbal notion agrees with the subject in gender also. 
Nevertheless a subject in the neuter plural always 
takes a verb in the singular: ta wpdypyat’ ody) ‘bia oé 
mTavta yiyverat ; are not things-that-are-done all done 
through thee ? 

47 When a verb has its subject in the dual number, 
then it may either be in the dual or the plural: 
eEnEatny ody dv0 SpdkovT éx Tov ved now two dragons 
came-swiftly from the temple. With equal propriety 
we might have had é&fav. The dual of the verb 
may also be used when there are two subjects, each of 
which is in the singular: ottw dpatov ov Kai o 
adeddos you and your brother so act. But as a rule 
the plural is employed, just as if there were more 
subjects than two. 

48 When a verb has several subjects either singular 
or plural, both it and its supplement are also plural. 
If the subjects are of different persons, the first person 
dominates the second, and the second the third. If 
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the subjects are of different genders, then any adjective 
supplementing the verbal notion, is masculine, whenever 
one’ of the subject nouns denotes a male person, and 
neuter when all the subject nouns denote things: dpa 
cuppovorpev eyo kal vets ; do you and I agree? % 
Tuxn Kal Piduros ijoav Tov Epyov xvproe fortune 
and Philip were masters of events; @@ovos Kal épws 
évavtia éotiv envy and love are opposite principles. 

49 It often happens, however, that the verb and 
its supplement agree only with the nearest or the most 
prominent subject. This can happen, of course, only 
when that subject is in the singular: ot “EXAnp et 
Kal nets you are Greek and (for that part) so are we; 
ovTe ov OUT av AdXos ovdels SVVaIT ayTeTrety Neither 
you nor (for that matter) any other could reply; tov 
KAKOV % OTdols Kat O TOEMOS aiTLOs éotw Of oUF 
misfortunes disunion and (above all) war is the cause. 

50 When the supplement of the verb is a sub- 
stantive of a different number or gender than the 
subject, the verb generally agrees with the supplement 
rather than with the subject: ai yopyyiae ixavov 
evoayovias onpetov éotw the expenses of a chorégus 
are a good indication of prosperity. 

51 When the supplement of the verb is a sub- 
stantive and the subject a neuter pronoun, the latter 
often takes the gender of the supplement: airy tpiv 
éotat cwtnpia this-thing will be your salvation. Simi- 
larly in relative clauses the relative pronoun may take 
the gender and number of the supplement of the predi- 
cate rather than of its antecedent: Hepoveov Eidos ov 
axwaknv Kkadovor a Persian sword which they call 
acinaces. 
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52 When used as supplement to the verb, a neuter 
adjective has the construction of a substantive : trovnpov 
6 oveopavTns aei the malicious-accuser is always an 
unprincipled-creature : ypnotudtepov vomifer yphmara 
}) aderdovs he regards possessions as something more 
useful than brothers. 

53 In the case of subject and predicate just as 
with other constructions grammatical rules are some- 
times sacrificed to sense. When the subject is a 
collective noun like 7AO0s, moNXss, otTpatevpa, the 
verb is often in the plural: oAv yévos avOpeérwv Tots 
pev ex THS ys Pvopévots els Tpodyny od ypavTat, ato 
dé Booknudtov yaXaxTe Kal TUP@ Kal Kpéact TpEdo- 
pevoe Sow many a race of men do not use for food 
the produce of the earth but sustain themselves in life 
by milk and cheese and flesh got from beasts. 

54 The sentence just quoted furnishes a second 
instance of grammatical concord sacrificed to sense: 
Toru yéevos . . . Tpedouevor. This type also is not 
uncommon. 

55 But im such cases, that is, when adjectives or 
participles qualify the subject or subjects, the normal 
idiom is that they agree in gender, number, and case 
with a single subject, and, if there are more subjects 
than one, that they agree with the nearest or else are 
repeated before each. Thus, we may say either éy 
capa kat wuynv éyw I have one body and soul; or éy 
copa Kat wiav uynv éyw I have one body and one 
soul; the latter being more emphatic and precise. 

56 When there are more subjects than one, the 
management of the article defining them is of the 
greatest importance. According as it is repeated or 
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no, the sense is much modified. If it is placed only 
before the first, then all are to be taken as forming one 
general conception: of A@ot Kal axovTia Kal ToEevpata 
the stones and javelins and arrows; of IleNomrovynccos 
kat Xvpaxocor xat Evpwayou the Peloponnesians, 
Syracusans, and allies. On the other hand we must 
say of IleXomrovyjcvos Kat oi “AOnvaior unless the two 
peoples are for the time acting in concert; and we 
must say # Te HreLpos Kal at vncot unless we are 
speaking of a continent and the islands which politi- 
cally go with it. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE CASES 
THE NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE CASES 


57 Every one who has learned enough Greek to 
read a book such as this with intelligence, already 
knows the uses of the nominative and vocative cases. 
On one point only is there any notable difference 
between the Greek idiom and the English. When we 
meet with constructions such as of Opdxes ite dedpo, 
which we rightly translate into English idiom 
‘Thracians, come hither, we must not think that o/ 
Opdaxes is in the vocative case. It is in the nominative 
just as much as in the sentence of Opdxes tact Sedpo 
the Thracians will come hither. The real difference 
between Greek and English here les in the sense of 
the imperative mood. That the meaning of this mood 
differs in the two tongues is plain from the existence 
of a third person in Greek, whereas in English we use 
a composite expression ‘let him come’ etc. Indeed, 
we should perhaps come nearer the true meaning of 
the Greek imperative, if we translated it by expressions 
such as ‘you must come’ or ‘you shall come, ‘he 
must come’ or ‘he shall come’ ete. If we do so, we 
shall find no difficulty in such constructions as oto 
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obv 0 dpacoyv do you indeed know the-thing-which 
you must do? dydpas tatte: of duvdakavt@v THY 
modw he posts men who shall watch the city. 


THE ACCUSATIVE CASE 


58 The principal use of the accusative is to define 
and complete the meaning of verbs. 

When we use, for example, the verb ‘strike’ in 
English, we may define or complete its sense in one or 
other, or in both of two ways. We may say either 
‘he strikes the man’ or ‘he strikes a blow, or again 
‘he strikes the man a blow. Now in Greek we have 
all these modes of expression just as in English, only 
that in Greek they are freer and more frequent. 

59 To take the type ture: tov dvdpa first: the 
accusative Tov dvdpa is said to be the direct object of 
the verb tuzre:. 

Far the greater number of transitive verbs have for 
object such an accusative to mark the person or thing 
with which the action of the verb deals. The idiom 
of Greek, however, is in so many ways different from 
the idiom of English that we cannot be sure of always 
finding the two languages running side by side in the 
matter of this construction. It constantly happens that 
the same thing is looked at from such different points 
of view in different languages. Accordingly, it would 
be impossible to give any general rule by which to 
know the verbs which in Greek are followed by an 
accusative of the direct object. They can only be 
learned by reading widely in Greek books. At the 
same time, it may be useful to instance a few verbs 
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and classes of verbs, which if judged only by their 
English equivalents might perhaps seem unlikely to 
have this construction. 

60 Verbs denoting emotions of one kind or another 
are frequently followed by an accusative of the 
direct object: aiSeic@ax to feel respect for; aiaydve- 
cOa: to feel shame before; doPeic@ax to be afraid of ; 
Oappeiv to have no fear of; éxmdntTecPac to be 
amazed at; @avudfew to wonder at. 

61 The verbs ed qoveiy ‘to do good to’; Kakas 
movetv ‘to do ill to’; eb rAéyew ‘to speak well of’; 
KaK@s Néyeww ‘to speak ill of” have this construction. 

62 This is also the case with the verbs X\av@aveww 
to escape the notice of, and d@davew to be beforehand 
with, to get before, to forestall. 

63 The verbs dpurdvat ‘to swear by’; arouvvvat 
‘to swear no by’; ézvopxeivy ‘to swear falsely by,’ 
take an accusative of the person or thing by whom or 
by which one swears. It is this accusative which is 
seen in the elliptical expressions v7 Ala yes, by Zeus; 
pa tov Acovucov ‘no, by Dionysus’; val pa tov Ala 
“yea, by Zeus,’ and the like. 

64 Many intransitive verbs acquire a transitive 
meaning, and consequently the right to the construc- 
tion with an accusative of the direct object, when they 
are compounded with prepositions, especially with da 
across; jera after; mapa beyond; qwepi round; wv7ép 
over; and wo under: draBaivew to cross; petvévat 
to go after; wapa7eiv to sail past; wepifety to run 
round; wtepSaivey to pass over; tdictacbar to 
undertake. 

65 The prepositions éwi and xara when prefixed 
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to intransitive verbs sometimes give them a causative 
force: ov.w7ayv to be silent, cataciwrayv to silence; 
icyvew to be strong, émucyvew to make strong; 
arnbevew to be true, éradnOevew to make true, to 
confirm. A very striking example of this change of 
meaning produced by «ara is seen in the verb xatny- 
eiy to instruct. The simple 7yxeiv is always intransi- 
tive, being used of any person or thing that gives out 
aloud or clear note or sound of any sort. Thus, 
KaTnxeiv is ‘to cause a person or thing to give out 
such a note or sound, and is therefore very properly 
used of making a group or class of persons repeat 
distinctly aloud after one any words or sentences. 
Hence, ‘ to instruct’ or ‘to teach’ becomes the ordinary 
sense of the verb. 

66 <A certain class of verbs take two accusatives 
of the direct object, one of a person and the other of a 
thing. Such verbs have the meanings to ask, to 
demand, to remind, to teach, to clothe or unclothe, to 
conceal, to deprive: tovTo Tovs Twoditas épwrd he asks 
the citizens this question; tods Oeods aiteire ayaba 
you ask the gods for good things ; tiv eipnyny vmas 
avapyvnoKkowev we remind you of the peace: To 
Tpayua éxpvTTousy Tov tatépa we hid the matter 
from our father; Td (watvov oe évddow I will put your 
cloak on you; tovs veavias dudacKes THY povotkny he 
teaches the young men music; cvA@at Tas Bods Tods 
Bovkorovs they rob the herdsmen of their cows. 

67 When we use such verbs in a passive construc- 
tion, the accusative of the person becomes the subject 
of the verb, while the accusative of the thing remains 
unchanged: todto épwTa@vtat ot Trodirac this question 
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the citizens are asked; tv elpyynv avapipyvnocKkedbe 
you are reminded of the peace ; of veaviae Tiyv wovotKkny 
dudaocKxovras the young men are being taught music ; 
tas Bots éavrnOncav of BovKoror the herdsmen 
were robbed of their cows. 

68 In the case of some verbs, an accusative of the 
direct object does not sufficiently define or complete 
their sense. Accordingly, a second accusative is also 
used, which is called the predicate accusative, because 
though agreeing with the accusative of the direct 
object, it is in effect part of the predicate. To this 
class belong verbs signifying ‘to make, ‘to consider, 
‘to name, ‘to choose, ‘to appoint, and the like: 
Tavtev deaTroTny éavToV TeTOinKev 0 Pirdurmos Philip 
has made himself master of all; todrov evepyérnv 
nyoupeda this man we regard as a benefactor; tov 
Kdpov yyenova éroujcavto they made Cyrus com- 
mander ; mpéoPes etdovto KrXewiav cal Avoiav they 
chose Cleinias and Lysias ambassadors; tov maida 
eovopaca Pidurov I called the boy Philip. 

69 Such predicate accusatives are often adjectives : 
TovTo havepov troujcouev this we shall make plain; 
Tas apaptias pweydXas yyeiro he thought the mistakes 
serious; €AevGépovs xatéotnoe Tovs Traidas he set the 
boys free. 

70 In the passive construction of this group of 
verbs the word that was the direct object of the active 
verb is the subject of the passive verb, while the 
predicate accusative becomes predicate nominative: 
mavtov SeatroTns 0 Pidurmos éyéveto Philip became 
master of all; otros evepyérns évopifero this man was 
considered a benefactor ; rpéoBeus npéOnaav 6 Krewvias 
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kat o Avotas Cleinias and Lysias were chosen ani- 
bassadors ; évédu tov yeT@va he had his tunic on. 

71 Let us turn now to the other way of defining 
or completing the meaning of the verb, namely, that 
represented by the type tures wAnyyv he strikes a 
blow. 

The accusative seen in turrew wAnynv and the 
like expressions has been called by grammarians the 
internal or cognate accusative. Such names do not 
explain the use but serve sumply as dockets or labels 
by which we distinguish this from other uses of the 
accusative. It is called internal, because the idea 
expressed by Anynv may be regarded as already 
implied in turtew. It is called cognate, because the 
notion of wAny1 is cognate to that of Turreu. 

72 The internal or cognate accusative takes the 
following forms :— 

1) It may be a substantive of the same origin as 
the verb which it defines, or else the equivalent 
of such a substantive. If its meaning is 
narrower than that of the verb, it may be used 
alone without any qualifying adjective or other 
word: yoas yety to pour drink-offerings. 
Otherwise it is defined in some way: HdovTat 
Tas peyiotas aoovas they experience the 
ereatest pleasures ; viknv évixnoav KadXoTHy 
they gained a most glorious victory ; tov cov 
hoBov ov doByncerac he will not be afraid with 
your fear; péw uw dsxaiav péupouar 1 find 
just fault. 

It may be a substantive which has a meaning 
of a special sort akin to the notion of the 


bo 
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verb, but so much narrower than that notion 
as to define it well enough without a qualifying 
adjective: vavyayiav o AvKoipyos évixa 
Lyeurgus conquered in a battle-at-sea; auy- 
pyv nywvicato he contended in boxing; tiv 
yveunv éevixnoar they carried their view. 

3) It may be the accusative plural neuter of an 
adjective: iyynrAa wndav to leap high; evay- 
yédua Ovew to offer a thank-offerig for good 
news, literally to offer things relating-to-good- 
news. 

Once or twice in set phrases we get the neuter 
singular of an adjective: péya divacbas to be 
very powerful; o& Préewv to have keen 
sight. 

4) It may be the accusative neuter of a pronoun 
or a pronominal adjective: todTo AuTrovpeba 
this sorrow we feel; woAda oy opodoya cou 
in many points I do not agree with you; ovdév 
vpiv xpyrat he makes no use of you. 

73 Some expressions of this class admit of receiving 

a passive construction. In such cases the internal 
accusative becomes the subject of the passive verb: 
thus ta tovadta of ’A@nvaior nTvynoay ‘such mis- 
fortunes did the Athenians experience’ becomes ta 
tovavta tots ‘“AOnvaiow jTvy7jy ‘such misfortunes 
were experienced by the Athenians. But as a rule 
this idiom is found with participles: of io Oncéws 
Toreunbevtes morewor the wars waged by Theseus ; 
Ta col Kapol BeBcmpéva the actions of your life and 
mine. 

74 Again we can combine the two types tvmtve 
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Tov avopa and tumrTer TAnyHV, and can say TUTTEL TOV 
avopa TAnyHv, just as in English we say ‘he strikes 
the man a blow.’ Instances of this construction are 
common: éav éwé aroxteivynte, ovK ene peiSo BrdarpeTe 
} vmas avrovs if you put me to death, you will not 
injure me more than you will injure yourselves; tadTa 
éykoptalovar tiv Suxatocvynv such praise they give 
to justice; todto ovK nvayKcacé pe he did not force 
me to this. 

75 When such expressions receive a passive form 
the accusative of the direct object becomes the subject 
of the passive verb, while the internal accusative 
remains without change: tadta évexopidcOn 7 b1- 
Katocvvn justice was thus praised; woAda cal deuva 
noexnOnv I received much serious ill treatment; todTo 
ovK nvayKkacOny to this I was not forced. 

76 Thus far, the verbs which have had _ their 
meaning defined or completed by accusatives of one 
sort or another, have expressed action or activity in 
one or more directions. There remains, however, the 
large class of verbs denoting states or conditions, 
generally spoken of as neuter verbs. 

Now in Greek even these may have their sense 
defined and completed by accusatives: ra co@pata 
xapvovot they suffer in body; adyet tiv ceharnv he 
has a headache; bysaives tHv wuxynv he has a whole- 
some temperament: 

77 In their passive voice transitive verbs may 
express a state or condition, and when this is so, they 
also may have a like construction: dé@@aptau tiv 
Wuyi he is corrupt in mind. 

78 Further, any verbs whether denoting an activity 
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of any kind or a condition of any sort may have the 
duration and extent of that activity or that condition 
defined in time and place by the accusative case: 
évtad0a Emevey r)uépas Tpets there he remained three 
days; 6Anv Tv TwoAW TAavadra he wanders through 
the city from end to end; tiv racay iyépay édXavver 
he marches the whole day; tpidkovta éTn yeyoves 
being thirty years old; avéyes To adotu tpla otadva 
the town is three furlongs off. 

79 Even in other spheres than time and place is 
the activity or condition expressed by a verb defined 
in this way: ta pev mapedOovta tyes péev Kopov 
nuéncate, Kipos dé evxdeets twas éroincey in things 
past you agerandized Cyrus, and Cyrus made you 
famous; To AltwdKxov rabos Sia tHv BAnV pépos 
Te éyéveto the disaster in Aetolia happened to some 
extent because of the wood; 70 Kat’ éué ovdev ér- 
Aetyree nothing will be wanting if I can help it. In 
all these cases it is noticeable that the accusative 
defines the extent of the verb’s action. 

80 From the two uses of the accusative last 
described arise a great many modes of expression 
-which are generally regarded as adverbial. Seeing 
that they mark limitations of the verbal action, they 
ought rather to be taken in each case directly with 
the verb. They resemble adverbs only so far as they 
serve the same function as adverbs. Of these accusa- 
* tives some of the most common are :— 

1) Defining motive: 7; why? todr adto or 
avUTO TOUTO, TAUT aUTad OY avTa TavTa, for 
this very purpose: avta tatta viv jKw for 
this very end am I here. 
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2) Defining manner: tpo7ov twa in some way ; 
tiva: tpomov ; in what way? wdvta tpomov 
in every way; Tv tayioTnv in the quickest 
way; mpotka gratis; mpopacw in pretence; 
yapw for the sake of; apyyy or thy apyny 
at all: €v 7@ wapayphma ovK éoTw apyny 
6p0as BovrevecOar at the moment it is not 
at all possible to form the right determination. 

3) Defining time: To madat of old; 7o mpiv 
before; To vdv meanwhile. 

4) Defining order in a series: +o mpétov in the 
first place ; +o TeAevtatoy in the last place.' 

81 But it is not only verbs that have their signi- 
fication defined and completed by the aid of the 
accusative case. In certain circumstances nouns also 
may have a defining accusative attached to them. 
Perhaps in respect of nouns the idiom is an extensicn 
from the use with verbs. It is an easy step, for 
example, from such constructions as madcav dabdixiav 
abikel to Tadcav aodtxiay adtKos or from vbytaivery THv 
auyny to byujps THY ~ruyny. 

82 Whatever the origin of the use, certainly the 
construction is not at all uncommon in the case of 
adjectives, or, within narrower limits, in the case of 
nouns: TovwodTos Av TO 700s in character he was as-I- 
have-described-him ; Perriovés elou THY yvounv Kal 
Tv tdéeav they are better men in: mind and make; 
ametpot TO TWAHOos endless in multitude; avyp ayabos 
Ta TodTiKa a man good at statecraft; Sewos ta 
mwavra clever at everything; dia péons THS TOdEwS 


1 Tn such a seriation 76 dedrepoy is never used, but always éreira or 
érera 5é€ for ‘in the second place.’ 
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pet twotamos Kvdvos dvopa, edpos dvo 7A€Opwv through 
the middle of the city flows a river, Cydnus by name, 
in breadth two hundred feet ; Avdds To yévos a Lydian 
by race. 

85 In the higher poetry the older 
and freer usage, out of which 
the prose idioms have, as it 
were, crystallized, is still to 
be seen. There is not the 
same definiteness and preci- 
sion of relation between the 
verb and its accusative. The 
accusative still defines the 
meaning of the verb, but in 
the loosest imaginable way so 
as to be sometimes little more 
than a _ picturesque enlarge- 
ment of the verbal notion: 
mooa mpoBaives thou step- 
pest forward ; duvadoyotov 
n&ev xépa he was impetuous 
with misguided hand ; vretpay 
€uopavev he acted foolishly in 
the attempt. 

Another ancient idiom found 
‘in poetry is the employment 
of the accusative case to 
mark the direction in which 
a movement is made: Mndea 
mTupyous ys érrevo’ “lwrXxKias 
Medea sailed to the towers of 
the land of Ioleus. In such 

D 
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a sentence a preposition must 
precede the accusative in prose 
and comedy. 


THE TRUE GENITIVE CASE 


84 We have seen that the accusative case is 
principally employed to define the meaning of verbs 
and very rarely to define that of nouns (substantives 
and adjectives). The converse is true of the genitive, 
its commonest use being to define or determine the 
meaning of nouns, and only rarely that of verbs. 

85 We learn the chief function of this case from 
the name assigned it by the Greeks themselves when 
they began to analyse their language. They spoke of 
it as 7 yevexn moots, the case of the genus.’ And 
such it is in large measure. For the ordinary way in 
which it defines substantives is by specifying the 
genus or class to which they belong or the general 
conception of which they form part. For example, 
when we say oi waides THY édevOépwr, we define or 
determine the scope for the time being of the sub- 
stantive of vaides by narrowing its reference to the 
class of of €XevPepor. In the same way, when we say 
xpvcov atépavos, we define the word orépavos by 
specifying that it forms part of the general conception 
of gold, and not of that of any other substance—silver, 
bronze, wood, flowers, or the like. 

86 But though this is a true generalization of the 

1 The Romans who did so much to obscure the Greek science of 
grammar, here also showed their inability to grasp its nice distinctions. 


By a very odd and very wrong translation, they converted 7 enki 
mTwovs Into casus genetivus. 
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force of the genitive case, it is only true in part. We 
can reach a wider generalization still. When one 
substantive is defined by another which for the time 
being stands to it as a whole stands to its part, the 
defining substantive—the whole—is in the genitive 
case because that case originally conveyed some such 
idea as ‘within the sphere of, ‘within the space of, 
‘within the field of, ‘within the limits of” We may 
readily fix this radical function of the case upon our 
memory by thinking of a black bounded superficies 
with a white spot at any point upon it. @ @ @ @ 
The white spot represents what we call the governing 
substantive, and the black surface is the genitive 
which we say is dependent upon it. We see this 
very easily in such a phrase as ©7B8ac Bowwrtias 
Thebes in Boeotia; the particular spot, Thebes, within 
the country, Boeotia. But it is not really much more 
difficult to see the truth of it in regard to such phrases 
as of Taides TOV EdevOEpwy OY aTépavos ypvood. In 
the one case, of maides is the spot, and tay édevOépav 
the surface enclosing it. In the other, ypvood is the 
enclosing surface and orédavos the spot. With this 
general notion of the function of the genitive case, let 
us take up special points in its use. 

87 The use in which perhaps we grasp most easily 
the radical notion is, as we have seen, the local use, as 
in ©7R8at Borwtias Thebes in Boeotia, Other examples 
are: adixetro THs “Attixis eis Olvony he came to 
Oenoé in Attica; peta thy THs Aitwrias cupdopav 
after the disaster in Aetolia; catéxAnoay épdixcav 
Maxedovias they shut Perdiccas up in Macedonia. 

88 This local use of the genitive is very common 
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with adverbs of place: od tis yHpas evpnoopev Tov 
maida ; at what place in the country shall we find the 
boy ? qoé ys etue ; where in the world shall I go to? 
Todrayooe Tis “Apxadias wéumes ayyédous he sends 
messengers to many places in Arcadia; évtad@a Tijs 
Telpov TO oTpaToTedoy érouncavTo they pitched their 
camp at that point on the mainland; tA0d yap ono 
tov aypev for I live far in the country. So with 
moGev, évtavOoi, éxel, exeice, TavTaxoD, ovdamov, and 
the like. 

89 The step from this strictly local use to place- 
like relations is not difficult: évrad@a ris toduTetas 
in that branch of the administration ; éxe? Tod Aoyou 
at that point in his speech. 

90 The pronouns todro and tocodTov when pre- 
ceded by a preposition take this quasi-local genitive : 
av 8 és TocovTov TOY pavidy édndvOas but you are 
come to such a pitch of madness; e’s TocodTov Gov 
xuvdvvou to such a pitch of danger did they come. 

91 Even motion within a space is so denoted: 
imaye? tpets THs 0600 proceed on your journey ; 
Mpovovtes THS oTpateas as they proceeded on their 
expedition. 

92 As is usually the case, the usage in regard to 
time follows closely on the lines of the local use. 

The genitive of any word denoting a space of 
time conveys the notion of ‘some point within that 
space’: éyeipetar THs vuxTos he wakes at some point 
in the night; éomépas Servet he dines at some time 
in the evening; déka jpepdv payetrae he will fight 
at some time within the space of ten days. 

93 So also with certain adverbs: éoOéec 7roAXaxis 
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Ths Hpépas he eats often in the day; oe tis jmépas 
adixero he arrived late in the day; tpis tis vuKtos 
nyetpero he waked thrice in the night. 

94 And again expressing quasi-temporal relations : 
Toppw on éaTt Tod Biou, Oavatov Oé éyyvs it is now 
a late hour of life, and near to death; po rijs 7AuKias 
early in life. 

95 With a certain class of verbs we get the local 
genitive—such as denote to reign, to be king, to 
rule, and the like. That xpatetv, apyev, Bacirevey, 
tupavveiv etc. were used with a genitive of place first 
of all is plain from early Greek usage such as “Il@axns 
Bacikevew to be king in Ithaca; Tevédovo avdocer 
to be prince in Tenedos. In fact Bacirever TOaxns is 
one and the same thing with "I@da«ns éort Bacwdevs he 
is king within Ithaca. Of course in later Greek this 
usage became generalized, and such verbs take genitives 
of persons, and of other things besides place, but the 
origin of the idiom is in the local use of the genitive. 
Examples are: 6 Eép&ns éBaciteve tov Lepoav 
Xerxes was king of the Persians; adp£au oé det ywpas 
‘amaons you ought to rule over the whole country ; 
TOD TwmaTos yap ovK eh TOY KUpLoY KpaTety 0 daipwv 
for fate does not permit its owner to rule over the 
body; od rartpiov eat nycicOar Tovs erndvdas THY 
avtoyOover it is not the-way-in-our-country for the 
newcomers to direct the natives. 

96 We have seen how common are such expressions 
as mov yhs ejut; where in the (extent of the) world 
am 1? Well, from such a usage it is not a long cry 
to idioms like was éyevs Tod ay@vos ; how are you in 
the field or sphere of the contest ‘hat is how do you 
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get on in the contest? We shall soon see how very 
far we are carried by this easy transition from place 
and time to other relations, such as manner. 

97 With was and its correlatives this usage is 
common, and it is also found frequently with ed, cadas, 
ixavas and the like: éywm 6é tovTov Tod TpoTou Tas 
ew aet 1 am somehow always within or line of) 
this description; éwAeov ws eiye Tayous Exactos they 
sailed, each as fast as he could literally as each was 
in the sphere of swiftness; Kaas Tapdmov KetTar 7 
Kopxupa Corcyra lies favourably in the matter of a 
coasting-voyage. 

98 Precisely so also we find the genitive employed 
with certain classes of adjectives denoting activity or 
rest within certain limits suggested often iby the words 
themselves. Such are all adjectives: in -LKos : TpaKTLKOS 
Av Tov Sixaiwy he was active in the field or sphere of 
just works; é£epyacrtiKol oav TOY ToLoOVT@Y Tpay- 
patov they were able-to-accomplish (in the sphere of) 
such actions. 

99 But almost any adjective the meaning of which 
may in English be defined by such a phrase as ‘in the 
matter of such and such a thing’ may be followed in 
Greek by a genitive: tuddos av Tov wéddovTos he was 
blind in the field of the future; dé&ios Fv TyuAs he 
was worthy (in the matter) of honour; a&ot éopev 
Kos We are guilty (within the limits) of stealing ; 
emia THoves eyévovto THs OaraTTns they became skilful 
in (the sphere of) the sea; paxapia 7 yedovn Tov 
dépparos the tortoise is fortunate in (the matter of) 
its skin; ddywpoi eioe THS etpyvns they are careless 
(in the matter) of peace. 
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100 From this it follows that a large class of verbs 
—at all events those derived from or connected with 
such adjectives—are likely to have a genitive of the 
same description. Such verbs are: 

1) those that signify ‘to congratulate, ‘to think 
happy, ‘to envy’ etc. These have an accus- 
ative of the person congratulated etc., and a 
genitive of the thing for which he is con- 
gratulated etc.: copias POovijcar padXov 3) 
mAovTou Kador it is well to be envious (in the 
matter) of wisdom rather than (in the matter) 
of riches; avtov evdaiporvied THs mepLovoias 
he will felicitate himself in (the matter of) his 
superfluity ; ai yerdvar paxapiodcl ce Tod 
déppatos tortoises will think you lucky in 
(the matter of) your skin.! 

2) many that signify ‘to accuse, ‘to condemn,’ 
‘to absolve’ and the like. These are followed 
by an accusative of the person accused, con- 
demned, absolved etc., and a genitive of the 
fault or crime of which he is accused, con- 
demned, absolved etc.: ytvacato Pidurrov 
krom7s he held Philip guilty (in the matter) 
of theft; dudEopat ce detdias I will prosecute 
you for cowardice literally in the matter of 
cowardice. The same construction is seen in 
ypaherOar, eicdyew, aipety, amodvew Twa 
twos to impeach, to cite, to convict, to acquit 
a man of a charge. 

3) those that signify ‘to remember, ‘to forget, 





1 This is the same use as we find with interjections, as ged rod 
ka&Xous alas! for her beauty. 
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‘to be anxious, ‘to be careful,’ ‘ to be careless,’ 
and the like: rév vowwr od dpovtifover they 
have no anxiety (dportis) in the sphere of the 
laws; émiAavOavetar tod tatpos he forgets 
his father literally he is unconscious (in the 
matter) of his father; dv@pw7os av péuvnoo 
THS Kowns TUyns thou art a man; remember 
the common lot Jiterally be reminded in the 
matter of the common lot; Kax@s yap émrepe- 
AetoP judy tore for at that time you took 
bad charge of us literally you were éripedets 
in the matter of us; similarly the verb ava- 
pupvnoKerv ‘to remind’ takes the genitive of 
the thing of which one is reminded: avéuvynce 
Tov dvOpwrov Tod Kivdvvov he reminded the 
man of the risk. 

To this class belong the impersonal verbs 
pérer por and petamérer pou: ov Tod SoKeiv 
pot THS 8 adnOeias pérer I care not for 
appearances but for the truth; TH orev 
TOANAKLS ON METEMEANTE TOV KpicewV OUT 
country has often ere now repented its decisions. 

4) certain verbs meaning ‘to hit’ and ‘to miss’ 
and the like : waxdpios boTis TUyyaver yevvatov 
gixov happy the man who finds a generous 
friend literally who makes a hit in the matter 
of a generous friend; yvouns dpwaptaver he 
errs in judgment; éyevcOncav tov éAmioay 
they were deceived in (the sphere of) their 

1 As \avOdvew means ‘to escape the notice of,’ then the middle 


voice Nav@avecOac means ‘to escape one’s own notice’ if we may say 
so, that is, ‘ be unconscious.’ 
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hopes ; ov« éodadtat Tis adyOeias he has not 
been foiled in (the sphere of) the truth; 
atoxalapeda tis Tov Oeav diavoias let us 
guess the mind of the gods literally let us 
take aim (croyos) in the matter of the mind 
of the gods. 

5) certain verbs with the general notion of 
desiring, namely é€pav, émvOupetv, opéyer@ar, 
edicrOar: épad Tis eiprjvns he is enamoured of 
peace; éwv@vyec Tov apictwy desire the best 
things ; wpéxOn apyjs he reached after power ; 
dia Ti TOV Kepd@v édier; Why are you set 
upon gain? Now this class consists of verbs 
which are either really neuter like épay and 
évvOvupetv, or in the passive voice like dpéye- 
cAar and épiec@ar, so that we naturally use 
them with a genitive of the sphere within 
which their action lies. 

101 Recalling the type O7Rar Botwtias let us 
substitute a person or persons for ©78ae and a class 
of men for Bowwrias, and we get the new type oi 
maides TaY édevOépwr, one of the class of expressions 
which led the Greeks to speak of 7 yevexn mrracus. 
The genitive in collocations of this kind is most un- 
reasonably called the partitive genitive, a name which 
is so entirely misleading that it ought to be abandoned. 
Indeed it is exactly the reverse of the truth to speak 

in this way, seeing that genitives like tov éXevdépwr 
really represent the whole, while nominatives like 
oi Traides might be called partitive nominatives. 

102 This type of course may take many forms. 
It may exist in any case in which we can conceive of 
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a distinction between a whole and the parts of that 
whole: tay modtToy ot Kadoi Te Kayabot the better- 
bred of the citizens; of yepaitato. tov “Ayapvéwy the 
oldest of the Acharnians; of ypnotoi tév avOpeTev 
the yirtuous among mankind; of aAdou Tov avOpo- 
mov the rest of mankind; 6dAlyou Tav moduTav few 
among the citizens; ovdcis Tév avOpem@v no man in 
the world ; avjp tév pytopewr one of the orators; Tav 
déxa otpatnyov Aéwv kai ’Epacavidns of the ten 
generals Leon and Erasanides. 

It ought to be carefully remembered that there are 
but two orders of words in this type, either of ratdes 
TOV édevOépwr Or TOV EdevOEpwy ot Traides; Never of 
TOV éevbépwy Traides. 

105 A genitive of this sort can form part of a 
verbal notion: Lodkwy tay éxta codictav évopitero 
Solon used to be thought one of the seven wise men ; 
TOUT@V yevod for pray become one of them. 

104 An extension of this type is seen in construc- 
tions like 6 jyuucvs tod ypovov the half of the time. 
It seems to have been thought that just as you could 
say tov “Ayapvéwy of yepaitator, you might also say 
6 Huicvs Tov xpovov. But the two things are not the 
same, seeing that the masculine gender very naturally 
suggests the idea of man or men, but certainly not of 
time. Still the idiomatic Greek is 0 iusous Tod 
xpovov rather than To fuscv tod ypovov. Similarly, 
eTl THS Hutcelas THs yhs upon the half of the territory ; 
eTEwov THS yhs THY Todd they ravaged the most of 
the territory ; tiv mAeloTny THs oTpatids Tapétaée he 
drew up the most of his army. 

105 Once more let us travel back to @fBar 
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Bowwrias. If we can conceive of a whole, Boeotia, 
with a part, Thebes, we can also conceive of a whole, 
man, with a part, hand, 4 yelp tod avdpos or 1 Tob 
avdpos xelp the hand (as part) of (the whole) the man. 
Thus we get genitives of a good many kinds, labelled 
differently by grammarians, according to the modifica- 
tion of this notion most prominent in each. 

106 Some of these labels, marks, or dockets are as 
follows :— 


1) 


3) 


4) 


the genitive of material or contents: orédavos 
xpucod a crown of gold ; sortypiov oivou a cup 
of wine ; cwpos ayabdéy a heap of good things ; 
» oTHArAn ALOov éotiv the slab is of stone. 

the genitive of possession: 1) Tov Aoxpov yi 
the territory of the Locrians; To «patos éott 
Tov Bacidéos the authority belongs to the king. 
the genitive of amount: oxcT@ otadiwy Teixyos 
a wall of eight furlongs; tpsdxkovta taddavTov 
ovoia an estate of thirty talents ; Tprdyv jwepav 
owtia provisions for three days. 

the objective genitive, the subjective geni- 
tive: 6 Tey Toreniov hoBos either objective 
the fear on account of the enemy, o7 subjective 
the fear felt by the enemy. An idiomatic 
distinction should be here noticed. Contrary 
to the English usage the Greeks employed o 
€wos poBos, 0 Huétepos PoBos, 0 cds PoBos, 
Oo wpérepos PoPos and the like for ‘the fear 
of me’ that is ‘which I inspire, ‘the fear of 
us’ etc, but 6 hoBos pov, 0 PoBos Hudv, o 
poBos cov, 0 poBos tudv for ‘my fear’ that 
is ‘the fear which I feel’ etc. 
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107 Now in all these examples, however we 
docket them, the genitive represents for the time being 
a whole, and the nominative a part of that whole. 
Even in an expression like 6 ray mroreuiov hoBos, the 
general conception of vrodéusor involves a great deal 
more than the attribute of inspiring fear (objective 
genitive) or of feeling fear (subjective genitive) though 
in speaking of 0 tTdév ToAeuiwv doBos we choose for 
the moment to confine ourselves to one out. of the 
many attributes of of wonéwor. 

108 Some of these special modifications of mean- 
ing are also found with adjectives :— 

1) genitive of material or contents; especially 
with adjectives meaning ‘full’: yutpa fapod 
mréa a pot full of soup or a full pot of soup; 
ToTamos TANpys ixOvov a river full of fish ; 
TRovaLos ov ypuciov adr’ ov Set TOV Evdat- 
pova mAovuteiy rich not in gold, but in what 
the happy man ought to be rich in. 

2) genitive of possession: 7) wodus davTov TOV 
ToNTa@V KoWwn éotiv the state is the common- 
property of all the citizens ov belongs in- 
common to all the citizens; xivnois Tod cépa- 
Tos oixeta motion proper to the body; ‘epov 
yap éott tod IIXovrTov ada for it has long 
been sacred to Plutus; xivéduvor tév édeorn- 
KoTwy idvot dangers peculiar to those in com- 
mand; pétoyos éAwidwv having part-posses- 
sion in hopes that is sharing hopes. 

109 Now such a construction as that last men- 
tioned can be best understood if we recall the radical 
notion involved in the genitive case—‘ within the 
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sphere of, ‘within the limits of, ‘within the general 
conception of, as, kivnow Tod cw@patos oike(a motion 
proper within the sphere of the body; «ivduvoe trav 
edeotnkoTay idvot dangers peculiar within the sphere 
of those in command, and so on. 

110 As to verbs, we have already seen why some 
of them have their meaning best defined by a genitive. 
In regard to others it is not always easy to see why 
this is so, or rather to decide in each case whether the 
genitive with a verb is the true genitive, with which 
we have hitherto been occupied, or the spurious 
genitive, still to be discussed, which has taken the 
place of the lost ablative. Still, as to most idioms 
there can be no doubt. 

111 We find pretty often that a common transitive 
verb like dépeww or did0var, which normally has its 
meaning defined by an accusative, is followed by the 
genitive, when there is special reason for laying stress 
upon the fact that its action does not for the moment 
extend over the whole of its object, but is brought to 
bear only at a point or points within that object. 
Thus, we could not say $épew ths yuTpas ‘to bring 
the jar, because the bringing must refer to the whole 
jar or nothing at all, unless the jar is broken into 
pieces, but we may say very properly dépew tov 
NiO@v ‘to bring some stones’ because we could not 
expect any one to bring all the stones in a place. In 
such cases we must be very careful not to think that 
the genitive case im itself means ‘some of anything.’ 
We get the meaning most easily by taking once more 
the type ©78ac Bovwrias, and by substituting for 
@7Pa. the verbal action (here, ‘bringing’) and for 
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Bowwtias the general conception (here, ‘stones’). So, 
éveyKaT@ Tis évdolevy THY iayadw@v somebody bring 
dried figs from the house; taév mayemdv éveribess 
OpvadXidwy you inserted coarse wicks. In both these 
cases the action of the verb takes effect within the 
whole, at toyades, and within the whole, ai mayetas 
Opvarrides. Similarly, we say either xcateayn THv 
Keparyny or KaTeayn THs Kepadis ‘he had his head 
broken,’ according as we wish to express generally that 
a man had his head broken or to lay emphasis upon 
the fact that the breaking took effect at a point within 
the whole, 7 ceparz. 

112 Thus it happens that the genitive is in Greek 
the right case for the object after verbs like XapuBav- 
eo@ar to take hold, darec@ar to fasten upon, to touch, 
éyeo@ar to cling, dpyeww to start, dpyeoPas to begin. 
The action of all these verbs necessarily takes effect 
within a whole. We cannot take hold of, touch, cling 
to, or begin a whole object at once: tod Baépwouv éhaBeto 
he seized the altar; ovtot 7of dyves TOY akpwv avev 
movovu you will certainly never touch the summit without 
labour; vopwrv éyecOar ravta Set Tov caHppova the 
wise man ought in all things to hold fast by the laws ; 
dpyer TOV Aoyov he starts the discussion; dpyerar 
Tod Aoyou he begins his speech. 

i135 All verbs with the general sense of ‘to fill’ 
are followed by such a genitive of the thing with 
which something is filled: play vadv érdAnpawoav they 
manned one ship; peuectwpévos UBpews filled with 
pride; mAovTd Pidrwv I am rich in friends; edmopet 
xpnuatev he abounds in riches. 

114 The verbs yevew ‘to give to taste, yeverOar 
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‘to taste’ and ododpaiver@ar ‘to smell’ have the 
genitive of the thing tasted or smelt : éyeuoe Pidurr7rov 
Tov méduTos he gave Philip a taste of the honey; o 
@Pidurmos éyevcato Tod pédcTos Philip tasted the 
honey ; dodparvoue0a kpoppv@v we smell onions. 

The verbs axovewv to hear, axpodc@ac to listen, and 
aic@aveoOa to perceive are generally attached to this 
class, as they sometimes have their object in the genitive. 
But it is much better to regard them in the same way 
as verbs like éo@/ecv and zrivewy, that is, as taking the 
accusative or the genitive just as the special sense 
required from them may demand. 

115 Certain verbs by being compounded with 
peta have their meaning so modified that they have 
their object in the genitive. Thus petéyew, petadap- 
Bavew, and peTadayyavev, Meaning respectively ‘to 
possess, to receive, and to have allotted one something 
along with somebody else’ are followed by the genitive 
because they necessarily express an action taking 
effect within a whole: peréyouwev tod épyou we have 
part in the matter; petarkaBopev tis elas let us 
share the booty; petadayyaves TOV ypnuatar he has 
a share in the wealth allotted him. So also perta- 
dudovat has a genitive of the thing imparted: tis 
apyns weTéOwxe TS VO he gave a share of his authority 
to his son. 

116 Of course the verbs just mentioned may at 
the same time have the construction with the internal 
cognate accusative of pronouns or pronominal words at 
the same time as this genitive: petédmxé Te THs 
apyis TO Ud he gave some share in his authority to 
his son; 70 méumrrov pépos petéraBe Tav Widav he 
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got the fifth part of the votes. Here we see plaimly 
that tév Wydwr represents a whole. 

117 It is not otherwise with the neuter verbs 
dCew ‘to smell’ and amodavew ‘to have enjoyment.’ 
Both may have such a cognate or internal accusative, 
which makes quite plain what otherwise might have 
been obscure that the genitive with them marks the whole 
sphere within which their action lies: Bupons caxio- 
tov ofew to have a very bad smell of leather that is a 
very bad smell within the capacity of leather; ti yap 
aX av atrodavcaiype To paOnwatos ; for what other 
enjoyment would I have within the scope of lessons ? 

118 One important use still remains—the genitive, 
as it is called, of value. This can best be elucidated 
by such English expressions as ‘it is worth anything 
within a pound,’ ‘I shall buy it for anything within 
ten shillings.’ Here again the genitive has for radical 
signification ‘within the scope of, ‘within the limits 
of, that is, the notion of a whole not to be exceeded. 

119 The genitive is thus employed with the 
adjectives a&os worthy, and avaéos unworthy, and 
with the verbs d&odv to judge worthy, tattew to 
rate, tywav to value, to assess, wvetaOar’ to buy ; 
mTwreiv, atrodioocba” to sell; pucOovv to let; 
pucCovcGa. to hire: woddod aos worth much; 
d0fa ypnuatwy ovKk wvntn reputation not to be 
bought for money; Tév Tovey Terodow jpyiv TavTa 


1 gvotua I buy: imperfect éwvovuny ; future avncoua ; aorist émpid- 
pny ; perfect éwynuae ; passive aorist €wyyAny ; perfect éwynua; verbals 
wy7nTos, @vnTéos ; present passive mpacw evpicKkw. . 

* awww I sell ; more rarely dzrodidoua ; imperfect émwmdouv, ded.d6- 
pnv ; future aroddcoua ; aorist aredounv ; perfect mémpaxa ; passive 
Twroduac ; future twA\joomar ; aorist émrpadnv ; perfect mémpayar. 
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Traya0’ of Oeoi the gods sell us all good things at 
the price of labour; ov« dv dmedopuny*roddod Tas 
édrridas I would not have sold my hopes (even) 
for a large sum; Tov Popov tocovTov étage he fixed 
the tribute at so much; tivos Tiypajoew ad’T@ mpoc- 
Soxas TO Suxactypiov ; at how much do you expect 
the court to fix-the-penalty against him? e2 BovrAocTo 
Oavarov cot timacOac (middle) if he were to choose to 
fix-for-himself-the-penalty that is to assess the penalty 
at death against you; Aola reTiyunuéva (passive) 
xpnuatoy boats valued at a money-price; prrdodras 
Tardvtov Tov aypov he hires the farm for a talent. 

120 Indeed we may have a genitive of this sort 
with any verb denoting work for which payment is 
made: déxka pvdv épyaterat he does the work for ten 
minae; dcouv duddcKer 0 ‘Ioaios ; how much does 
Isaeus charge for his lessons? qwévte pyar SidacKer he 
charges five minae. 

121 It is hardly necessary to remind the reader 
that when certain prepositions bearing a sense in 
which they would be followed by a genitive case when 
standing alone, enter into the composition of a verb, 
they very often confer upon that verb the right of 
construction with a genitive. This is the case with 
compounds of cata in the sense of ‘down over’ or 
‘over, though the tendency of prose as against poetry 
is to repeat the preposition after the verb: cata toiv 
Kopaw Umvov Te KaTaxeiTas yAuvev a sort of sweet 
sleep is shed over my eyeballs. The preposition is, 
however, never repeated after compounds of «ata in 
the sense of ‘against’ or ‘at, a meaning which in 
composition is often generalized into a notion of 

E 
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disfavour or hostility: @vOpwre ratcar Katayedov 
jlov man, give over laughing at me; wevdh cateyAwr- 
TuGé ov he mouthed lies against me; xateppovnoas 
Tod xwdvvov you slighted the risk literally you were 
minded against or in disfavour of, the risk. 

~122 A class of compounds with xara demands 
special mention. These are the verbs catayuyvocKew 
to acknowledge or decide against, catawndiferOar 
to vote against, xatadicaferw to adjudge against, and 
Kkataxpivew to give sentence against. All of them are 
followed by an accusative of the penalty decided upon 
and a genitive of the person who is to receive it: 
KaTaytyvookew, KatandifecOar, KaTadicatev, or 
Katakxpivewv, Enuiav or Oavatov Krewiov to acknow- 
ledge, vote, adjudge, or give sentence of a fine or of 
death against Cleinias. The two first are used also 
With an accusative of the crime: xatayvyyvooKety 
or xKatalndifecOar KromHny, Setdiav, RAiTroTakiav 
KnXewiov to acknowledge or vote the crime of theft, 
the fault of cowardice, the crime of desertion, against 
Cleinias. 

123 The constructions of xatnyopeiv should be 
given here. Its first construction is naturally that of 
KaTHYyopos eivai Tevos to be an accuser of a person. 
Then as naturally there arises from this catnyopety Ti 
Tivos to make a charge against a person. 

124 Here, as always, poetry has 

preserved many older and less 
restricted uses. We see more 
easily than in prose the radical 
sense of the case; as, for 
example, in an expression like 


————— ee 
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aitwos tatpos guilty within- 
the- meaning - of - all-that-the- 
word-father-implies, guilty of 
sin against a father. 

The vocabulary of poetry 
being rich in old words, con- 
tains many adjectives and verbs 
not mentioned above which 
still require constructions with 
the genitive. 


THE GENITIVE IN SENSES’ AND CONSTRUCTIONS THAT 
PROPERLY BELONG TO THE LOST ABLATIVE WHICH 
IT HAS REPLACED 


125 The genitive rare in prose after yiryveoOa ‘ to 
be begotten o7 born of, and eivas ‘to be sprung from,’ 
is an instance of the ablative genitive: o Kdpos 
éyéveto KapPvoov Cyrus was the son of Cambyses ; 
Totovrwy é€oré from such men are you sprung. 

126 This genitive is also found with a large class 
of verbs marking modifications of the general sense ‘ to 
be removed or separated from.’ Some of the most 
common of these verbs are: azréyew to be distant; 
duéxew to be away; dvadépewy to differ; améyerOar to 
abstain; deideo@ar to be sparing; travecOar to cease ; 
Ajyew to stop: 7 vijcos ob Tord Svéyer (or améyer) 
THs neipov the island is not far distant from the 
mainland; ovdey duadépers Xatpedavtos thy hvow 
you do not differ in nature from Chaerephon ; dréyou 
TOV aicxypav nooveyv refrain from low pleasures; ¢€i7’ 
eyo cov deicouat; shall I spare you? éravcato tod 
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movov he ceased from labour; djyovow épidos they 
stop from strife. 

So yapifevv to separate; Awe to release; éhevPepodv 
to deliver; dmaXatrew to rid; wavew to make to 
cease; kwAvew to hinder; elpyew to keep. These 
have an accusative of the person or thing released, 
delivered etc., and a genitive of the person or thing 
from whom or from which he is released, delivered 
etc.: Tod c@patos yopifew tiv ~vynv to separate 
the soul from the body; ypedv éXevOepot tHv yuvaika 
he frees his wife of debts; moXéuov kal Kkaxkdv ce 
atadda£éo I will rid you of war and suffering ; éravce 
Eevohorta tis apyis he deprived Xenophon of his 
command ; éxwAvcapev avTov Ths ood we kept him 
from the road. 

127 A few verbs meaning ‘to yield’ or ‘make 
way for’ have a dative of the person in whose favour 
this is done and a genitive of the place yielded : ®iriz- 
TO TapakeywpiKapev Tis édevGepias we have given 
up independence in favour of Philip; tveikw cou Tov 
ANoyorv I yield the right of speech to you. 

128 The same sort of genitive is found with é:d- 
dopos different, and with éXevGepos free: duapopos 
rourou different from this; €devfepos aitias free from 
blame. 

129 Certain prepositions, especially é« and azo, 
when compounded with verbs give them a sense which 
requires for its completion a genitive of this ablative 
kind. The tendency of prose, however, as against 
poetry is to repeat the preposition with the genitive 
in such circumstances, to say, for example, é«Batver éx 
THs Toews rather than é«Baives THs TONEwS, ATTOTTaY 
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amo tev (epav ‘to drag from the temples’ rather than 
amooray iepav, and atotpérew ard Tod épwTnuatos 
‘to divert from the question’ rather than amotpézew 
TOU EpWTILATOS. 

130 Verbs involving the notion of deficiency or 
want ought not, as is generally done, to be classed 
with those involving the idea of abundance or plenty. 
The latter have the true genitive (see above § 113), 
whereas the former can be shown to take the ablative- 
genitive. Such verbs are de?o@ax to need (for oneself) ; 
amopety to be at a loss for; omavifew to be in want 
of; xevody to empty of; épnwody to deprive of; 
atootepeiv to rob of; oréperOar to be without: 
Seirar yap dpris Kal Svaxovov Tivos for a bird also 
requires a servant; aropeis dé tod ov ; but what are 
you at a loss for? apyuptov omavifw | am in want of 
money ; 7ravtwy éxévwcay THhv vadyv they emptied the 
ship of everything; dmootepeis Tov matépa Tips 
Tupavvidos you rob your father of the crown. 

The impersonal verb de2 belongs to this class: od 
de? Tedyous there is no need of a wall. Its commonest 
use is in phrases like zoddod det far from it; 
odiyou Set all but: woddod Set ottws eyew far from 
that being the case literally it wants much to be so. 

131 The corresponding adjectives, xevos, words, 
yupvos, épnuos have a like construction: vads Kevy 
avépeav a ship without men; Yiros dSévdpov bare of 
trees; yupvos 67Awy without arms. Here belong a 
great many adjectives which by composition with alpha 
privative acquire a sense like that of wWidos and its 
congeners: atiuos yepov deprived of privileges; 
dpotpos THS apeThs without part in virtue. 
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152 The genitive case is also the successor of the 
lost ablative when it serves as an equivalent for 7 and 
the nominative or accusative after the comparative 
degree of adjectives and adverbs: éy tats avayKats 
xXpnuatwv KpeitTwy idos in time of need a friend is 
better than money; petfova cé vopifouev eivar Tod 
adedgov we think that you are taller than your brother. 

133 Similarly we find the genitive following 
adjectives which convey the idea of comparison: adda 
Tav dicaiwy other than just; érépws tas Tov eiwOoTov 
somehow differently from the common; totepot adi- 
KovtTo of Oeomins Tov I[Natar@v the Thespians came 
later than the Plataeans; +7 mwpotepaia Tis payns on 
the day before the battle literally sooner than the 
battle; To Ta&v ToAemiwvy TAROGOS ToANaTAGCLOV AV 
nov the enemy’s numbers were many times as great 
as we. 

134 This construction is also the normal one with 
verbs which imply a comparison of any sort: 7déws 
TAEoveKTovmEev TOV é€yOpav we are glad to get the 
advantage over our enemies; moAdAa éAaTTOUTAL 
Aioxivov he is at a great disadvantage with Aeschines ; 
6 Kipos totépnoe tis wayns Cyrus came too late for 
the fighting; avedeihOn mpoOvpias he fell short of 
zeal. 

Any compounds, however, of wepi, wpo, or w7ép 
which have this description of meaning and take the 
genitive, such as trepuyiyver Oat, Tpoéyew, UrepBadrew, 
must be ranked among verbs which are followed by 
the true genitive. They may all have the preposition 
repeated before the genitive. 

135 In regard to this ablative- 


ee 
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or 
or 


genitive, poetical usage is most 
instructive. It is constantly 
used in answers to the question 
whence? Sopwov épxetar he 
comes from the house; "Odvp- 
mov TTapeva flying from Olym- 
pus; Bda@pwv ictacbe rise 
from the steps. It may even 
be employed to express the 
personal origin of an action: 
mAnyels Ouyatpos THs €uys 
smitten of my daughter; 6.- 
daxta xeivou things taught of 
him. 


THE TRUE DATIVE CASE 


156 The true dative has in Greek two main uses. 
It is employed on the one hand first, further to define 
the sense of many transitive verbs already partly 
defined by an accusative, secondly, to define the sense 
of many intransitive verbs, and thirdly, to define the 
meaning of certain adjectives and adverbs. It is 
employed on the other hand to designate the person 
who is interested in the action of the verb. 


The dative as defining verbs, adjectives, and adverbs 


137 The dative is used to define further verbs 
with the general meaning of giving, already partly 
defined by an accusative or a genitive. It is from 
this use that it gets its name in Greek 1% doTvK) 
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mTo@ovs, translated into Latin by casus dativus. This 
is a large class of verbs, including such words as 
Aéyewv, ayyéArew ete. as well as ddovac and the like: 
didwat pucbov Tois otpatiotais he gives pay to the 
soldiers ; ypnuata duavéuw tots woditas I distribute 
money to the citizens ; Tv wdynv ayyéddXer TO Bacidet 
he reports the battle to the king. 

138 The dative is also used to define verbs which 
have the meanings ‘to be like’ and ‘to be near, and 
to define further verbs with the meanings ‘to make or 
think like” and ‘to put near. Such are efxévas to 
be like; wAnovdfew to draw near; icody to think 
equal ; ouocodv to make to resemble; wAnovafewv to 
put near; eixafecy to compare: Kal yap Hew dpTuyt 
for he was like a quail; adopotwoopeba Tois patvo- 
pévors we Shall be made to resemble mad men ; 6 Kdpos 
éemAnaiale Tov otpatotrédov Cyrus drew near to the 
camp; toot ta é€avtov Kaka Tots émots he thinks his 
own misfortunes equal to mine; Kevtavpous yKacapv 
avtovs they compared themselves to centaurs; tov 
avopa ém\ncliace TO inmw he made the man draw 
near the horse. 

139 This being so, it need hardly be said that 
adjectives like icos, 6010s, and trapamAnjotos, and the 
adverbs and adverbial phrases connected with them, 
have also their sense defined by datives. This is also 
the case with o avrés the same: (uatov TapatAnoLov 
7T® o@ a Cloak like yours; 7d adrov érpakev “Apewia 
he did the same thing as Ameinias; é& icouv éyevoweda 
vuty We were put on the like footing with you. 

140 The impersonal verbs de?, wéder, and mpérres 
are construed with what seems to be the dative in this 


a 
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sense ; de? poe THs yUTpas I have need of the pitcher ; 
&ueX€ cor Tov épyou you were concerned about the 
matter; To pndev adixeiy Tracw avOpdros mpéres it 
beseems all men to do no wrong. To these we may 
add mpoonxe: ‘it behoves,’ but that verb really belongs 
to the following class. 

141 Very many verbs compounded with preposi- 
tions are followed by the dative because the preposition 
retains in composition a sense in which it would even 
when uncompounded require a dative after it: 6 eds 
Thy Wuynv Hiv évépuce God breathed our soul into 
US; Ta épya ouudwvel Tots ovyows the facts are in 
harmony with the statement ; aloydvnyv wepiartes TH 
mode he shames his country literally fastens shame 
round. 

There is a great tendency to repeat the preposition 
again before the dative. In this case it must be 
remembered that for compounds with cvv, the successor 
of that preposition, namely, wera must be used before 
the substantive as cuvaroOvycKes peta THs yvvatKkos 
he dies with his wife. 

Though avté when uncompounded never has the 
dative after it, yet verbs compounded with it normally 
have when they mark opposition and the like ideas: 
avtTeTayOnoay Tois Toepulous they were arrayed against 
the enemy. In this case, seeing that av7i cannot be 
repeated before the substantive, zpos with the accusative 
very often does this duty. 

142 It must be the case that the dative after some 
compound verbs does not belong here, but rather to 
the instrumental or locative dative. The dative with 
compounds of ovy is perhaps the instrumental dative, 
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and with compounds of éy, the locative dative. In our 
present state of knowledge we must leave many of 
these points undetermined. 

145 We are equally uncertain under which head, 
this or the dative of interest, to rank the dative which 
we find with a large class of verbs in the meaning of 
which the idea of reciprocity forms a marked element. 
Many of these verbs have the inflexions of the middle 
voice—those used normally to convey the same notion. 
Of this kind are payeoOar to fight; aywviferOar to 
contend ; ducafecOar to be at law; dpiAraoOar to vie ; 
monewety to make war; é€piGew to strive; audic Byte 
to dispute ; dva mrodXéuov or payns iévac to be at war ; 
opoce or eis yetpas iévac to come to blows: ee 
paxer Oat Sewov éote Kal TUyn 't is hard to fight with 
heaven and fate; of OnBaioe éroréunoav tots IXa- 
tavevot the Thebans made war upon the Plataeans; 
édedikacto av jot he would have been at law with me. 

144 A small subdivision of this class deserves 
special notice. It consists of verbs all with middle 
inflexions and all compounded with éva@ in the sense 
of ‘in two directions,’ ‘on the one side and the other.’ 
Such are dvadéyer Pat to contend in argument; d:a- 
Evpifer@ac to contend with swords; dvaxwédvvevecOat 
to play a game of risks; dvacxo@mrec Gaz to contend in 
jests; dvaxovtifec@at to contend with the javelin: 
duaroyifecOar to balance accounts; dvapéperPar to 
quarrel ; Mijdovor SieErbiow repi THs yopas Mapadave 
at Marathon you fought for Athens with the Medes 
sword against sword. 

145 A true reciprocal meaning is also seen in 
omévoec0ar to make a truce literally to make a drink- 
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offering on one side and the other; tote éomevodpeba 
tois BapBapous on that occasion we made a truce with 
the foreigners. 

146 Most of the verbs mentioned in the three 
preceding paragraphs are as often construed with pos 
and the accusative as with the dative: ésodéunce 
mpos Tovs Bufavtiovs he made war upon the men of 
Byzantium ; oevdmpe0a mpos addjXovs let us make 
a truce with one another. 

147 We may rank with the above verbs the 
adjectives with meanings such as these: odé€uos 
hostile ; éy@pos inimical ; $idsos friendly ; edvous well- 
disposed ; é€vaytios adverse, opposite. 

148 Poetical usage does not differ 

in any degree from _ prose. 
When prose, however, tends 
to substitute some preposition 
with its case for the simple 
dative, poetical writers adhere 
rather to the older use. A 
good example is evyeo@ar ‘ to 
pray to.” This verb has con- 
stantly the dative in poetry. 
while in prose the normal 
construction is with mpds and 
the accusative. 

Similarly prose writers with 
compound verbs normally re- 
peat the preposition before 
the dative. 
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Dative of interest 


149 Another common function of the true dative 
is to mark the person interested in the action of the 
verb. A great many verbs, it will be seen, take this 
dative when our ordinary English translation of them 
completely conceals its presence. 

150 It is this dative which we find with brapyeu, 
yiyvec Oat, eivat, marking the person for whom a thing 
exists that is who possesses that thing: joav Kpoicw 
dvo Twatides Croesus had two sons; cod pév KpatovyTos 
Sovrclia UTapyet avTois, Kpatoumévou bé cov éevOepia 
when you are master, their lot is slavery, when you are 
mastered independence; ypyuata poe yiyveras I get 
money. 

151 The dative also marks the person for whose 
advantage or disadvantage anything is done (dativus 
commodi et incommodi). This use is found with 
adjectives as well as with verbs: airuos epi coe 
trovtwv I am the cause of this (happening) to you; 
OUTOS 0 ovpavios Epws TOAAOD HELOS EoTL Kal TOAEL Kal 
tov@tats this heavenly love is worth a great deal both 
to a community and to individuals. 

152 It is very common with verbs formed from 
substantives, such as BonGeiv to be a helper for; 
umnpetety to be a servant to; Tiwwpetv to be a champion 
or avenger for; ézuxoupeiv to be an ally of; é¢BonOnce 
tois éy@pots he helped his enemies; éwixovpyjow ois 
vouors I will succour the laws. 

153 But in most cases such a dative after a verb 
is much less easily recognised. Its frequency can only 
be appreciated by familiarity with Greek. Some of 
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the commonest constructions explained by it are these : 
adapetoOai Ti Tux to take a thing away for oneself to 
the disadvantage of somebody that is to deprive some- 
body of a thing; péudeo@ai ri tu to censure some- 
thing to the disadvantage of somebody that is to blame 
a person for a thing ; P@ovety Twi to cherish envy to the 
disadvantage of a person ¢hat is to envy a man; ypijy 
to be of service to! that is, of a god to answer an 
inquirer, of a man to lend; AodopetaOai Tu to be 
abusive to the hurt of somebody that is to abuse; 
apvvew ti Tue to ward off something for somebody’s 
behoof that is, with dative only to help somebody ; 
AvaowTeAciy Tivi to pay his way for somebody that is to 
profit ; e’xecy tivi to give way in somebody’s favour 
that is to yield; ajryetoOat reve to lead the way for a 
person that is to guide; yapifeo@as to do a favour for 
a person that is to oblige: adeideTO pou Tov aypov he 
took the farm from me; rdde byiy péurerac he will 
blame you for this; gaol tiv pntpviay POovety chiar 
they say that their stepmother envies them; ti dor- 
Sopet jtv ; why do you abuse us? of yap PdémovTes 
Tols TupAots nryoupeOa for we who see guide the blind ; 
apuvovpev TH Toe we shall help our country. 

These are but a few examples out of a large 
number, but they will suffice to set the reader on the 
track of the whole class of datives so used. 


1 By such a use the different meanings of ypic@ac can be sensibly 
explained. From the meaning ‘to be of service to’ was developed the 
general sense to ‘serve.’ The passive of xpjv with an instrumental 
dative xpja0at rw would mean to be served, i.c. if by God to be an- 
swered, 7f by man to be served by i.e. to borrow of a man or to use a 
man ora thing. The earliest uses are in favour of this, e.g. Homer 
Odyssey gpecit yap xéxpn7’ dyabnow she was (a woman) served by a 
good understanding. 
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154 The dative may also be employed to mark the 
person for whom or from whose point of view a thing 
is true: TéOyny’ vuiv mada from your point of view 
I am long since dead. This is the use of the dative 
which we find so often in participles representing an 
imaginary person in geographical descriptions: *Ei- 
Saves éote mods év deEiad eiomdéovTe Tov “loviov 
xodTov Epidamnus is a town on one’s right hand 
when one enters the Ionian gulf. 

155 This use hardly differs from that seen in 
the phrases rodro éctw éuol Bovropéevo, ndopéevea, 
acpéve, axyPouévm and the like: @avyafo et pi 
acpévors viv adiywat I am surprised that my visit 
does not please you. 

156 Here also belongs what has been called the ethic 
dative that 1s the dative claiming sympathy: rovT@ mavu 
pot Tpocéyete Tov vodv give your attention please to 
this ; av’ éxeivouv Tuddos eiut cov since that time I am 
blind, if you will let me say so. It is confined to the 
personal pronouns, and is chiefly met with in poé or 


npiv. 


THE DATIVE IN SENSES AND CONSTRUCTIONS THAT 
PROPERLY BELONG TO THE LOST INSTRUMENTAL CASE 
WHICH IT HAS REPLACED 


157 The Greek dative as successor to the instru- 
mental case is used to mark the instrument (whether 
personal or of things) through which a thing is done, 
the manner in which a thing is done, or the accompani- 
ment of an action. 


ene 
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The dative of the instrument or agency 


158 The dative as marking personal agency sur- 
vived in Attic after certain tenses. It is sometimes 
used with the aorist passive, it is frequently used 
with the perfect passive, and it is always used with 
the verbal adjectives in -ros and in -réos: tovadra 
tots Koplow érpayOn such things were done by the 
Corinthians ; tadra coe eipntac this has been said by 
you; el Ti or TovwovTov eipyaoro if anything of the 
kind had been done by me; dpa ypuxrov éotw dip ; 
ought you to grumble? » dpetyn cor aoxntéa you 
ought to practise virtue; pupntéov éotlv piv rods 
aya0ovs we should imitate the good. 

In all other circumstances to followed by the 
genitive is normally used to express personal agency. 

159 There is, however, a class of verbs which 
owing to their acquiring a modification of meaning had 
this construction left to them when it was replaced by 
taro after verbs about the passive meaning of which 
there could be no mistake. An admirable instance of 
this is the verb wei@ec@ar. Of course this is simply 
the passive of meéMew ‘to persuade’ (which is followed 
by an accusative of the person persuaded) and means 
‘to be persuaded.’ In this sense it was originally 
followed by a dative of the agent (to be persuaded by 
somebody), and this dative it retained even after its 
meaning was modified into either ‘to believe’ or ‘to 
obey. That in older Greek ésiAopunv is used with the 
meaning ‘I believed,” ‘I obeyed’ is not in any way 
against this explanation, seeing that the middle and 
passive voices were originally identical in form, and 
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so remained except in the aorist. Other verbs of this 
class are opyifecOar (to be angered by) to be angry 
with ; dy@ec@ar (to be burdened by) to be annoyed 
with; @vpovcAar (to be put in a temper by) to be 
provoked with; ov cou mreiMouat I do not believe you; 
viv ov mevcopeba we will not obey you; “EAAqow 
wpyicOn 6 Aapetos Darius was angry with the Greeks ; 
Kopwv@iows jyGec8e Kaxetvol yé cor you were annoyed 
at the Corinthians and ‘they at you; Edpimidn Ovpod- 
pea we are provoked with Euripides. 

160 Of course many of these verbs have also a 
dative used of things as well, while others of such 
original passives have the dative of things only. Such 
are 0ec0ar (to be sweetened by) to be pleased with ; 
AuTreicAar to be grieved at; adyadrXecPar (to be 
gladdened by) to glory in; eddpaiver@ac to be cheered 
by: dravres noope0a TS ayare we are all delighted 
with the contest; éAu770y +o mpaywate he was 
erieved at the business. 

161 What has just been said of passives is also 
true of neuter verbs of similar meaning, only that in 
their case the dative cannot be called a dative of the 
agent, even when it represents a person. ‘This use is 
common even in Attic, though there is a distinct 
tendency to replace it even in the case of things by 
jo With the genitive or in certain cases by wpos with 
the accusative: yaXeraivew to be angry; ayavaxteiy 
to be indignant; yaipew to rejoice; a@upety to 
despond at: éya:poy TH ovwm7y they were glad at the 
silence ; 7yavaxter tT KXedpyw he was vexed with 
Clearchus ; éyadérnva TO mpaypate 1 was angry at 
the matter. 
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162 It is the same use that we have in phrases 
such as voow atobvycKev, TANYH TeXevTaV. But in 
such cases we normally find the old idiom replaced by 
vTo vodou, Uo TAnyHs and the like. 

163 The instrumental dative expressing motive as 
in $O0ovm Todro édpace he did it from envy; $o8o 
amédpapev he ran away from fear; edvoia tH of for 
love of you, is rare in Attic. It is constantly replaced 
by prepositional phrases like edvotas &vexa, dua hoBor, 
vo POovov etc. | 

164 It is very manifestly the instrumental dative 
which we see used after such verbs as yiyvooKev, 
Texpaiper Oat, xpivewy to express the means by which one 
knows, conjectures, or concludes: tovtois yeyvooKes 
by this he knows; ra péAXovta Texpaipopas Tots 
ryeyevnuevors I judge what will be by what has been ; 
evvoia Kaip® xpiveras friendship is judged by a time- 
of-difficulty. Here also, however, the tendency was to 
replace the dative by the prepositions é« and ao 
followed by the genitive. 

165 After verbs denoting to punish the means 
of punishment are expressed by a dative: mAnyats 
éxoXace Tov dodAov he punished his slave by flogging ; 
Enprodpev Tovs ToLovToUs YpHuacwW, aTLWIG, TOLS EoxXa- 
Tow, Oavatw we punish such men by fining, by dis- 
franchisement, by extreme penalties, by death. 


The dative of accompaniment 


166 The instrumental dative is employed to mark 
accompaniment——an idiom retained in Attic. It is 
constantly so used in military operations to denote the 

EF 
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force a general has with him by land or sea: qoAd@ 
oTpaT@ Topevetat, otpatevetat he marches, he goes 
on an expedition with a large force; trois Tois 
Suvatwtdtos Kal avdpace Tropevopeba let us proceed 
with only the strongest horses and men; vavtix@ or 
vavolv oppacbar to set out with a fleet. 

In certain expressions avTé or avtois is added 
with much the same force as the English ‘and all’: 
vabv eidov avTois avépacw they took a ship crew and 
all; sroAnXol Sn KatexpnuvicOncav adtois Tots immots 
many men had been already precipitated horses and all. 
‘To add the article is not common. 

167 It is this dative which we find with the 
verbs érec@ar and axorovbeiv to follow: éxeive 
éretat 0 SeomroTns my master follows him; ti Taéde 
akoNovlovpéev tote, @ Séa7roTa ; Why do we follow 
this man, master? Perhaps also we should place here 
xowos and the words related to it: To oa@s aract 
xowvov the light is shared in by all. 


The dative of manner 


168 This modification of the instrumental sense is 
not common, but the frequency with which certain 
examples of it occur makes it appear to be common. 
The most important are tpé7v@ Twi in a manner; 
TOOE, TOUT, EKELVM, TOLOUTM, TOLMBOE, TO tpom in this, 
that, such, a manner; Sia by force; 60m by cunning ; 
otovey with zeal; cyody by leisure, scarcely; ovy7n 
in silence; advdyxn of necessity; Noyw in appearance ; 


1 The dative after cowwveiv, however, is to be explained by 152 
‘to be a partner for one.’ 
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épyo in fact; 7@ dvte in reality; Snpocia, Kowy 
publicly ; édé@ privately ; wef on foot. 

169 Now and then we get examples of a sort which 
show that this sense of the dative was not by any means 
lost to the Greeks, eg. of “A@nvaio. arene? TH vik 
avéornoav the Athenians retired with their victory 
incomplete; woAAG OopvBo éryjoav they attacked 
with great uproar. But other modes of expression are 
generally preferred to convey the manner or circum- 
stances of an action, the commonest of all being 
adverbs or prepositional phrases; oovéaiws, mpobv- 
fos: META TOAAHS orroVoHs, UTO TpoOvmias, and the 
like. 


The dative of measure 


170 Lastly the instrumental dative is employed 
with comparatives or words with a comparative mean- 
ing to mark the measure by which one thing is 
inferior or superior etc. to another: 7oAA@ xpetrrov 
éoTw éudarv7s piros 7 TAoVTOS adhavys better far a 
friend whom we can see than money which we cannot ; 
Svow Huépay vaTépnoay THs wayns they were two days 
too late for the battle; tocovTm mpociye THY GAXwV SO 
much was he superior to the rest; Képatu brepetyor 
Tov Toeuiwv they outflanked the enemy by a wing. 
Very common in this sense are 7oAA@, dAlyo, waKpe, 
TocovT@, pixp®. It must be noted, however, that 
modv and od/yov are very often used to convey the 
same meaning, perhaps following in this respect the 
analogy of ri, tt, ovdéy and pndév which are never 
found with comparatives except in the accusative 
neuter. 
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171 The words voAA@ and paxpe are also used 
in this sense with superlatives; oAA@ aptoTos, 
pakp@ BédtaTos far the best. 


THE DATIVE IN SENSES AND CONSTRUCTIONS THAT PRO- 
PERLY BELONG TO THE LOST LOCATIVE CASE WHICH 
IT HAS REPLACED 


172 The locative case has itself survived in a 
few words: yayai humi, on the ground; oi«ou at 
home; IIv@ot at Delphi; Meyapot at Megara; II\a- 
traiacw at Plataea; “A@ynvyow at Athens. These 
may all be used in prose, and are indeed more numer- 
ous in prose than the datives of place proper such 
as Mapa@ovi which replaced the locatives. With a 
few exceptions like that just named the invariable 
Attic idiom is to use the preposition év before the 
dative. 

173 In regard to time, which always in language 
goes side by side with place, we find that here too 
prose usage has replaced the original locative rather by 
év and the dative than by the simple case. 

The simple dative is permissible to express time 
when only in the following cases :— 

1) the words Oépec in summer ; yeywove in winter ; 
Ape In spring; dpa Oépovs, yeywavos ete. in 
the season of summer, of winter ete. 

2) the words npépa, vuxri, wnvi, éres When they 
are defined in some way such as tH Tpitn 
nuépa on the third day; 7H mpotepaia (i. 
nuépa) on the day before; 7@ tTetapt@ Eres 
in the fourth year. 
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3) the names of festivals such as Hava@nvatous 


174 


In poetry we have constantly 
the dative without éy with all 
manner of words to denote 
at a place: Muxnvais pur) év- 
Oade avaxddrer Oeovs do not 
here at Mycenae call upon 
the gods; viv aypoiou tuy- 
yavev he is now in the fields ; 
"EteoxdXos Trelotas = Tipas 
éoxyev “Apyeia yOovi Eteoclus 
got many honours in the 
Argive land. 


at the Panathenaea; Avovuciow at the Dio- 
nysia; vovynvia at the new moon. 
In all other cases év must precede the dative. 


CHAPTER V.—THE VOICES OF THE VERB 
THE ACTIVE VOICE 


175 In Greek as in other languages the active 
voice is often used to express not what the subject 
himself does, but what he gets others to do: o Bép&s 
tov "A@wv dumpvée Xerxes dug a canal through Athos ; 
Anpoobévns Uvrov efere’yuce Demosthenes fortified 
Pylus. 

176 Further, as in other languages, it constantly 
happens that the active voice has both a transitive and 
an intransitive sense. Sometimes this is due to 
ellipsis, sometimes not. Well-known examples of 
verbs which have naturally the two meanings combined 
are éye and mpdrrew. Besides the signification ‘to 
have, ‘to hold, ‘to possess, éyew is used especially 
with adverbs in the sense of ‘to keep, ‘to be’: éyeu 
yap oUTws, elciy ov mTavTes Kaxkol it is even so; all 
men are not bad; éyes cata yopav he keeps on the 
spot. Its compounds also have an intransitive sense 
as often as a transitive. The intransitive sense of 
mpatre is also quite common, ‘to fare,’ ‘to succeed’ : 
TO yap Kaos TpaTTOVTL Tadca Yh TaTpis to a Man 
doing well any land is a native land. 
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177 Of verbs which owe their intransitive mean- 
ing to ellipsis the following are perhaps the most 
common: éAavveww properly meaning ‘to drive’ is 
used with the ellipse of tov otparoyr or the like of a 
general marching, and with the ellipse of troy of any 
one in the meaning ‘to ride.” In a like way dazraipew 
‘to lift away’ or ‘to carry off’ is frequently employed 
with an ellipse of otparov or vats in the significations 
‘march away’ ‘sail away’ etc. The same explanation 
serves for dvayeuv ‘ to live’ and redeutav ‘to die,’ there 
being with both an ellipse of roy @iov, and for mpoc- 
éxew ‘to devote oneself to’ with which there is an 
ellipse of tov voor. 

178 Of these two classes the second, namely that 
consisting of words for which it is still easy to supply 
the lost word, is in the history of all languages 
constantly recruiting the first, namely that in which we 
cannot see how the intransitive sense grew out of the 
transitive. .For example, let us compare mpocéyew 
‘to devote oneself to’ with éXavvew ‘to march. The 
former word can still be used in good writers with tov 
vouv expressed and is never used in a sense for which 
Tpooéxew Tov voov might not equally serve. On the 
other hand, éAavvew never has its lost accusative 
expressed in good writers of prose, but is sometimes 
even used of soldiers marching, which would have 
been quite impossible if its original sense had been 
present to the mind of the writer. 

179 Intransitive active verbs constantly serve in 
all languages to replace the passive voice of transitive 
verbs. But there can be few languages in which this 
is so common as in Greek, or in which the usage is so 
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consistent. There are one or two instances in Latin 
such as fio as the passive of facio, venire in aliquam 
rem as the passive of adducere aliquem in aliquam 
rem, and subjacére as the passive of deicere. 

180 In Attic Greek we never find the passive of 
atroxteivey ‘to kill’ Its place is invariably taken by 
atoOvnoKev in all its tenses (except that for perfect 
the simple ré@vnxa teOvnKxévar TeOvavar etc. is alone 
used) even when a person is said to be killed by some- 
body: awé@avev b70 Tov ’AdeEdvdpov he was killed 
by Alexander. . The verbs ed or xaxas trovety Teva ‘ to 
do good or evil to a person’ and ed or Kaka@s Reévyeuv 
twa ‘to speak good or evil of a person’ have invariably 
their passive sense given by ed or kak@s maaxeuy ‘to 
suffer good or evil, and ed or xax@s axovewy ‘to hear 
good or evil’: xaxds axovopev bTO TOV TodLTOVY We 
are in bad repute with the citizens. Compare the 
Latin bene, male audire. Similarly we get phrases 
like Aé€yew Kal axovey to speak and be spoken 
to. 

181 The verb @BadXey and its compounds have in 
certain senses their passive represented by wimtew and 
its compounds. No Greek would ever have said yup- 
vos Ovpave é&eBAHOnv but always with Aristophanes 
yuuvos Ovpal’ é&érecov. In dice to cast is "Agpodirny, 
etc. Badrevw, the cast is Ta wecovTa. 

182 Along with certain of its compounds dyeuy ‘to 
bring’ has for passive ¢évau ‘to come’: of roXtTat Tovs 
gduydéas xata£ovcw the citizens will restore the exiles ; 
of huyades UO TOY TodLTaY KaTiacw the exiles will 
be restored by the citizens. To a Greek it was as 
impossible to say xatafovtat for cxatiaow im such a 
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sentence as it is for an Englishman to say ‘I goed’ 
instead of ‘I went.’ 

183 The verb d:e@xevv ‘ to prosecute’ has for passive 
not dvoxecOar but hevyew vo Twos: Medias ediwfe 
povov Tov adedpov Meidias prosecuted his brother for 
murder; 06 ddeddos trod Mediov epuye ovov his 
brother was prosecuted by Meidias for murder. 

These are only examples of the tendency. It is so 
persistent throughout all Greek that I can do no more 
than illustrate it here. 

184 It runs side by side with another tendency, 
namely that of using an active like éyew or tuyyaveu 
with a substantive of like meaning to the active verb 
as the passive of verbs like ovowdfew, oikreipew and 
the like: ofxrelpopev tov aida we pity the boy; o 
mais vp ipav éd€ov Tuyxyaves the boy is pitied by us. 
So cuvyyvouny exew or avyyvouns Tuyyavew as 
passive of ocvyyuyveokev; éraivov tuyydvew or 
érrawov éxew, aorist éraivou Tuxetv or étrawov NaPeir, 
as passive of éauyety, or érawécas, and so on in end- 
less variety. 


THE MIDDLE VOICE 


185 It ought never to be forgotten that the middle 
and passive voices were originally identical. Indeed 
in all classical Greek one set of inflexions serves to 
convey both the middle and the passive sense for 
every tense of the verb except the aorist. Even of 
the aorist this was true in primitive times, as is shown 
by numerous instances in early Greek, and by not a 
few survivals in Attic usage, such as drwdounv I was 
destroyed; érAnjunv I was filled; @yjpnv I was bene- 
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fited; érpatrouny I was turned; é&jypounv I was 
roused. These are undoubtedly all true passives, and 
ought not to be confused, as they often are, with re- 
flexive middles. 

186 Some verbs have of course no middle voice, 
just as some have no active and others no passive. It 
is a matter entirely of signification whether a verb has 
active, middle, or passive inflexions. The verbal notion 
may be of a kind which precludes one or more voices. 
Occasionally it happens that a verb which seems to us 
to be middle because of its meaning, was originally 
really passive, and therefore properly had the passive 
aorist inflexions which now seem to us, and perhaps even 
seemed to the Greeks themselves, quite anomalous. <A 
good instance is BovAecOar to wish. In Greek its 
aorist is invariably €BovdnOnv. And why? There 
is every reason to believe that the meaning ‘to wish’ 
has been developed out of a passive signification ‘ to 
be impelled,’ the root being the same as is found in 
BéXos ‘a missile, and Bory ‘a throw. I do not say 
that all aorists passive in form, but middle in meaning 
can be explained in this way, but a few words like 
éBovrAnOnv, themselves perfectly legitimate, produced 
by false analogy other forms not so legitimate. 

187 The earliest meaning conveyed by the in- 
flexions common to both the middle and passive voices 
was undoubtedly reflexive. Not only has the passive 
sense been generated out of the reflexive, but even the 
reflexive sense itself has in the middle voice taken not 
a few modifications. 

188 The direct reflexive meaning of the middle 
is very uncommon. It is almost confined to verbs 
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or 


relating to the toilet: XoicAar to wash oneself; 
areipeoOar to anoint oneself; xeipec@au to cut one’s 
hair. To this class originally belonged xdmtecOac ‘ to 
beat oneself,” the regular Attic verb for ‘to mourn’ a 
dead person. With such exceptions, the direct 
reflexive signification is normally conveyed by the 
active voice and the reflexive pronouns: tUmtee éavTov 
he strikes himself; wAnyas éwauvt@ évéBandor I flogged 
myself; even aitidtae éavtov ‘he blames himself, and ~ 
the like. 

189 The indirect reflexive meaning is much more 
common. It marks an action done by a person for 
his own behoof: éduvAdttovto tovs Ayatas they 
watched the robbers for their own behoof that is they 
were on their guard against; mdedelay Tiva émrerpa@vTO 
ar avtTaév evpicxec Oar they tried to find for themselves 
that is to get some assistance from them; paptupas 
éropicato he procured for himself witnesses; oftov 
npoovto they were taking their food; yuvatca aryayero 
he took home a wife, he married; codvy ypovov 
HpvvovTO TOvs ToAEuious for a long time they defended 
themselves against the enemy Jiterally they warded 
off the enemy for themselves; éyo tH Bom tavTy 
ae Tpévrouae I will rout you with this cry literally 
turn you for my own behoof. It is this use of the 
middle which we find in the very common Attic peri- 
phrasis of vroveto Par with a substantive in place of a 
simple verb in the active voice: tos@peOa Tov wodELov 
equivalent to 7roXewapev let us wage the war; é7rou)- 
gato Tov TAovy equivalent to émXeuvcev he sailed. 

190 Another sense also indirectly reflexive is seen 
in such middles as wapéyeo@ax to furnish from oneself 
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that is from one’s own resources: oAXas vas 
mapéoxovto they furnished many ships. It differs 
from the active only in laying emphasis upon the fact 
that the action is done willingly, or else that it is one 
peculiarly one’s own. Other examples are: yvomnv 
amvepyvato he gave his opinion; amexptyyavto 70 
mpayua they took care to keep the business dark; 
npEato Tov Noyou he began his speech. This is on the 
‘whole a vanishing use in Greek. The earlier the 
writer, the more instances are there of it. Indeed in 
Homer the middle is constantly used when a person 
does anything with what is his own and with what 
concerns him. And there are in Attic a few survivals 
of this in certain set phrases such as Ta 67rAa Tider Par 
to ground arms.! 

191 We have seen that the active voice may be 
used with a causative sense: 0 Bép&ns duwpuée tov 
"A@ov Xerxes had a canal dug through Athos. If, in 
this case Athos had been something over which Xerxes 
had control in a natural way, the middle dupvato 
might have been used. Such a causative meaning is 
found with dvdacKecOat: &d:daEaTto Todbs bods immevew 
he had his sons taught riding. ‘This use is very rare, 
many of the instances usually given being altogether 
wrong.” 


1 Namely to slip the shield from the left arm and let it rest upon 
the ground against the leg, and to stick the spear by the orvpaé in the 
ground, so leaving the hands free. This was of course done at every 
halt except with the enemy very near. Hence it came to mean ‘to 
halt,’ ‘to take up a position’ even for battle, and also ‘to surrender,’ 
which was done by grounding arms and throwing up the hands. 

2 Such are the middles daveifec@ac ‘to borrow’ and pucbotcAar ‘to 
hire’ as compared with daveifew ‘to lend’ and jucAovv ‘to let.” As a 
matter of fact, dave(few is simply ‘to make anything a ddvos or loan’ 
that is ‘to lend,’ while davelfer@a: is ‘to receive anything as a ddvos 
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192 In all these senses we find middle deponents. 
Thus the direct reflexive meaning is observable in 
kabétecOar to seat oneself; aroroyeicOar to argue 
oneself off, to defend oneself. 

193 There are also deponents with the indirect 
reflexive sense described in 189. Some of these are 
pnxavacba, teyvacbar to contrive (for oneself) ; 
ktac0ar to acquire (for oneself); paptuper@ar' to 
seek a witness or witnesses for oneself; (Aaoxec@ar to 
propitiate (for oneself); oteo@av to think literally to 
take omens for oneself, to augur (from dus = avis) ;* 
oiwviter Oar to take omens (for oneself). 

194 The largest class, however, of middle deponents 
have that modification of meaning described in 190: 
axpodobar to listen; Oedc@ar to gaze; métecPar to 
fly; dpyeicOar to dance; dropvpec@ar to lament; 
aic@avec@ar to perceive; adixvetc@ar to arrive. A 
glance at any Greek author will furnish examples by 
the score. 

195 For some reason or another, perhaps from the 
notion of willing implied in the future tense, the middle 
inflexions are in many verbs found in the future of all 
moods, when the rest of the tenses are active in form. 
Indeed in Attic Greek all verbs which express bodily 
activity of any sort are middle deponents in the future, 


or loan’ that is ‘to borrow.’ Muscovy, on the other hand, is ‘to put 
a pucOds or rent upon a thing,’ and pucPovc ba ‘to lay a pucHés or rent 
upon oneself.’ These are the only explanations that accord with Greek 
usage in regard to verbs in -ifew and -éew formed from substantives. 

1 The meaning of a very large number of Greek verbs will never be 
properly understood till it is seen that they are substantives which 
have been given verbal inflexions in precisely the same way as almost 
any English noun may be converted intoa verb; e.g. to man, to desk, 
to pen, ‘to paper, to hand, to finger, to foot, to breast, to nose ete. etc. 

An original short o is in Latin short a when a v follows. 
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even if they have the active inflexions .in the present, 
aorist, and perfect: Body to shout but Bonoopar I 
shall shout; daxcvew to bite but dn€oueOa we shall 
bite. A list of the more important of such verbs is 
given on pp. 150-153 of my First Greek Grammar. 

196 The principal deponents expressing reciprocal 
action of one sort or another have already been given 
in 143-145. We may here add aarifecbax to jostle ; 
Kowvoroyeio bat to commune with; dvcatoroyetabar to 
dispute at law; (dvoXoyetoAar to converse in private ; 
erruxnpuKever Oar to negotiate by herald; wapaxenever Oar 
to encourage one another. 


THE PASSIVE VOICE 


197 With the exception of the aorist and the 
tenses derived therefrom the passive inflexions are 
identical with the middle. It only rarely happens that, 
by false analogy with such forms as éSovAnOnyv, the 
aorist passive bears a middle sense. The majority of 
the aorists in -@yv which are assigned in grammars to 
the middle are undoubtedly true passives. For 
example, goSetcGar is generally called a middle 
deponent, and surprise is expressed that its aorist is 
époBnOnv rather than époBnoaunv. The fact is, that 
it is passive, and means ‘to be fright-ed” So with 
other aorists, such as mpunOnv I was set in motion 
that is I started; nvavtu@®@nv I was made adverse that 
is | opposed; wpyicOnv I was angered that is I was 
angry. Daylight is let into a great deal of Greek 
usage by a proper understanding of this fact. 

198 A good many middle deponents have signifi- 
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cations which naturally call for expression in passive 
constructions. How is this managed if the inflexions 
of middle and passive are identical? In the first 
place, periphrases of the kind already mentioned in 
184 are not uncommon, ¢.g. aitiay éyevv ‘to be blamed’ 
as passive of aitvac@ar ‘to blame. In the second 
place, the special passive terminations of the aorist are 
always available when circumstances admit of that 
tense or any of its moods being used, e.g. aipeio@ar to 
choose, ef{Adpuny I chose, 7péOnv 1 was chosen ; Bate Oar 
to force, é¢Biacapny I forced, é8tacOnv I was forced. 
Further, we do get now and then precisely the same 
forms used both in a middle (that is an active) sense 
and in a passive, ¢g. aipetras he chooses or he is 
chosen. But this is naturally far from common. 

199 Of the common periphrasis with croveto dau, 
mentioned in 189, the passive is made by yiyveoc@ar : 
avaywyny Trowovpeba we set sail that is avayoueda, but 
n avaywoy) ylyverac sail is made; THY mpodacw 
moveioOe you make your excuse that is rpopacilece, 
but 1) mpopacis yiyverac your excuse is made. 

200 In the construction of the passive voice there 
is much more freedom than in Latin. In Latin an 
awkward impersonal construction is employed in the 
passive, if the sense of the active verb is defined by 
other than the accusative case. Thus, invidet mihi ‘ he 
envies me, invidetur mihi‘ I am envied. But in Greek 
this is not so: o¥K auere? TOV vooovytwy he does not 
neglect the sick, of jpernpévoe dvOpwtrot améOavor 
men who were neglected died; xateyéXNacas Tod 
KnrXéwvos you laughed at Cleon, xcateyeXacOns td 
KXéwvos you were laughed at by Cleon; muatevete Tots 
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Trova lois you believe the rich, wrévns AN€yor TaANOes od 
mioTeveTat a poor man when he speaks the truth is 
not believed; éeBovAevcay TH Synuw they plotted 
against the democracy, 6 djywos émeBovrevOn tw ad’Ttav 
the democracy was plotted against by them. 

201 Even such verbs as are followed by an 
accusative of their direct object and a dative of their 
indirect, such as évutpérewy Ti Tue ‘to entrust a thing 
to a person, and éutatrew ti teve ‘to enjoin a thing 
upon a person, retain when turned passively their 
object accusative while the object dative becomes 
subject nominative ; évétpewa iatpd tov vooovyta I 
entrusted the sick man to a physician, farpos évetparn 
Tov vocovyta a physician was entrusted with the sick 
man; tots Bowwtois imrmov mpocétraéay they. enjoined 
the Boeotians to supply cavalry, of Bovwrot tov 
mpoceTtayOnoav the Boeotians were ordered to supply 
cavalry. 

202 Impersonal passives such as abound in Latin, 
curritur, ambulatur, pugnatur and the like, are not 
known in Greek except in the perfect and tenses 
derived therefrom: wrapecxevactar all is prepared ; 
mapeoxevacto all was prepared; BeBonOntai por To 
TeOveaTe my aid has been given to the dead; érerti- 
pwpnto T@ Aewvidn vengeance was exacted for 
Leonidas. 


CHAPTER VI—THE TENSES OF THE VERB 


203 The English word tense, like so many others 
used in schools, is a corruption of the Latin tempus, 
which is merely a translation of the Greek name 
xpovos. It will be a great help in understanding the 
significance of the tenses if we keep in mind that tense 
means time. 


MEANING OF THE TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE MOOD 


204 There are seven tenses of the indicative—the 
present, the imperfect, the future, the aorist, the perfect, 
the pluperfect, and the future perfect. In the first 
place these tenses each express a definite idea of time. 
They mark, so to say, that regarded from the point of 
view of the speaker, the action denoted by them is 
present, past, or future: Avo and A€AvVKa mark an 
action in present time; Avow and AeAvKwWS ecomat 
in future time; édvov, éAvoa, and é€dXeAVKN in past 
time. 

205 But with most of the tenses this is not all 
that they denote. It is all that is denoted by the 
future and the aorist. These tenses express no more 

G 
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in regard to an action than the bare idea of time past- 
and time future: éAvoev he loosed, Aveex he will loose. 
It is not all that is denoted by the present, the im- 
perfect, the perfect, the pluperfect, and the future 
perfect. These tenses all convey a further notion than 
the bare notion of time. They describe an action at 
some point in its development. Thus Av implies 
that the action described by the verb is in progress, 
and édvoyv that it was in progress; while AéAv«a, 
éXeAvan, and AedAvKwS Ecowar represent the action as 
already passed into a state or condition in present, past, 
or future time. We can bring out more or less these 
meanings in English by unidiomatic periphrases such 
as, I am loosing, Ww; I was loosing édvov; I have 
done loosing, XéAvea; I had done loosing, édeAven ; I 
shall have done loosing, AekuK@s Ecowar; but the 
English verb really presents the notion of time from a 
different point of view? altogether. 

206 It sometimes happens that the future and the 
aorist pass into the class of tenses which tell us more 
concerning any action than that it simply happened, 
and, on the other hand, that the present lays aside some 
part of its ordinary significance. These points will be 
discussed under the heading of each tense. But to 


1 It would be a singularly interesting study to inquire how far the 
natural idioms of English have been modified by the circumstance that 
Latin and Greek have been the principal instruments of education. 
To any who loves idiom, it is painful to have to listen to the tradi- 
tional mode of turning Latin or Greek into English, a specimen of 
which is in the hands of all in the revisers’ translation of the New 
Testament. Schoolmasters would seem to have invented an English 
of their own in fruitless attempts to give the precise significance of 
Latin or Greek tenses. Hence in ordinary English diction all such 
monstrosities as ‘having gone to Greece’ instead of ‘ going to Greece,’ 
‘he is walking’ instead of ‘he walks,’ and ‘he is being interviewed’ 
and the like. 
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speak generally, the facts are as they are represented 
in the accompanying table. 





PRESENT | PAST | FUTURE 


EXPRESSING THE PURE VERBAL NOTION 
future 


> - 
aTro Gavetrac 


aorist 


/ 
améOavev 


| 


eAvuoev Nioer 


EXPRESSING MORE THAN THE PURE VERBAL NOTION 
A the action is represented in its duration 
present imperfect 


: , SI&A 
aroOvyc Ke amr éOvyo Kev 
Aver eAvev 


B the action is represented in its results 


perfect pluperfect future perfect 
TeOvnkev ereOvijkew TeOvi&e 
AéduKev eXeAvKev Aedukds Exrat 





The future and the aorist 


207 The future indicative denotes no more than 
that something or another will happen at some 
moment in the future: azro@aveita: he will die; AvVcex 
he will loose; Bacire¥oe he will reign-as-king. 

The aorist indicative denotes no more than that 
something or another once happened at some moment 
in the past: a7é@avey he died; édvcev he loosed; 
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é€Bacidevoev he reigned. Now and then the Greek 
aorist indicative must be translated by the English 
synthetic past with ‘have’ This especially happens 
with certain adverbs of time, namely, 76 already ; 
modnraxuis often ; ov’7roTe never; ove not yet; ovdéra 
not even yet; ovdem@motre never yet: moAddKis 
€Oavpaca I have often wondered ; ovarw eidov I have 
not yet seen. 

208 Such is the ordinary meaning of future and 
aorist. Both tenses, however, sometimes mark more 
than this pure notion of the time of an event. They 
mark a point in the development of an action. This is 
seen in such futures as Baowretoer when the context 
requires us to translate it ‘he will become king’: 
tatta tpakéas 6 Kidpos Bacidevoes this done, Cyrus 
will gain the kingdom, will become king. Similarly 
the aorist may have the meaning of ‘he became so 
and so, ‘he began to do so and so’: tadra mpakas o 
Kdpos éBacirdevoey by doing this, Cyrus gained the 
kingdom, became king. So é@dppynoev he took heart ; 
évooncev he fell ill; npacOn he fell in love; éyéXacev 
he burst out laughing. 

209 A periphrastic future formed of the verb pér- 
New ‘to be likely’ and the infinitive of the present 
or the future (never of the aorist), is by no means 
uncommon: péAXovet Tovey, wéANOVEL Troinoew they 
are about to do; wedrde mpooBddrev, Emedre 
mpocBareiv 7H LUorevdaia he was going to attack 
Potidaea. 

We may also regard perhaps as periphrases of the - 
aorist such expressions as éyévero Baourevs he became 
king. 
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Tenses formed from the present stem 


210 The present and imperfect indicative resemble 
one another in the mode in which they represent an 
action, the one in present, the other in past time. 
The present represents an action as going on in the 
present, the imperfect, as going on in the past. 

Two modifications of this simple sense are possible. 

1) an action going on may be regarded as an 
effort that perhaps will not succeed. Thus 
we have the present me/@m with the meaning 
‘I try to persuade,’ évrevAor ‘I tried to persuade’: 
meer éue adixfjoat he urges me to do wrong; 
Exactos éreOev avTov vTooThvat Ti apynVv 
everybody urged him to undertake the command. 

2) an action going on may be regarded as for the 
time being completed. Thus, gdevyo I am 
an exile; éfevyov I was an exile; wx I am 
victorious ; évixwy I was victorious. 

Two instances particularly noteworthy are 
jK@ I am come, 7xov I was come; and 
olixouat 1 am gone, eyopunv I was gone. 

211 The present is often used to denote an event 
in past time, not an action in the present. Because 
this happens in narrative only, the present so used is 
spoken of as the historical present. In such cases, it 
no longer marks an action as going on, but simply as - 
happening once for all. It is graphic or picturesque 
in so far as it puts a thing before the eyes of the 
reader: ai O€ TpidkovTa vies adixvodvTat eis Ta ert 
Opakns Kai KatadapBavovor Iloteidacay but the 
thirty ships come to the quarter of Thrace and 


ve 5 
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surprise Potidaea; of "A@nvaio. rods mpwtous pvra- 
Kas ols émédpapyov evOvs dvapGelpovar the Athenians 
at once kill the first sentinels whom they ran up 
against. 

212 A graphic effect not unlike this is produced 
by the employment in narration of the imperfect in- 
stead of the normal narrative tense, the aorist. It is 
as though narrative gave place to description: 77 & 
botepaia ot pév mpuTavers tiv Bovdyy éxddovr, byes 
& eis tTHv éxkAnolay éropeverOe but on the morrow 
the presidents summoned the senate, and you proceeded 
to the assembly of the people. We seem to see the 
presidents actually giving the order to the messengers 
to summon the senators, and we have before our very 
eyes the crowds of citizens flocking to the Pnyx. The 
aorist could not have given us this picture. 

It must be carefully noted, however, that these two 
ways of enlivening narrative, the historical present 
and the descriptive imperfect, are produced in totally 
different ways. The imperfect does not travel out- 
side its ordinary denotation, that is, it still marks the 
action as a process. The present, on the contrary, 
leaves its proper sphere, and actually denotes an action 
as a point in time just like the aorist. 


Tenses formed from the perfect stem 


213 The perfect, the pluperfect, and the future 
perfect denote that such and such an action is so 
completed that its results are apparent: ré@vnxev he 
is dead; ére@v7jxecy he was dead; reOvn€ex he shall 
have passed away. TéOvnxev, éreOvyjxe, and reOynEex 
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all alike represent the process of To amo@vycKew as 
ended in the past, but ré@ynxev represents the results 
as being apparent in the present, ére@ynxew as having 
been apparent in the past, and re@vy£e. as about to be 
apparent in the future. 

214 This peculiarity of meaning explains why so 
many perfects in Greek must be rendered by the 
English present—vé@ynxev he is dead; éotnxev he 
stands ; xéxpayev he shouts; xéynvev he yawns; cé- 
onpev it grins; ceciynxey he is silent.’ Indeed, not 
a few of such verbs have no present. 


MEANING OF THE TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE, THE 
OPTATIVE, THE IMPERATIVE, AND THE INFINITIVE MOODS 


215 We saw above that all the tenses of the 
indicative mark the notion of time, but that some of 
them, and in certain cases all of them, mark more 
than this, namely at what point in its development 
the verbal action is to be presented to us, whether at 
its beginning, in its duration, or in its results in pre- 
sent, future, or past time. Now the other moods 
(excepting the participle) just so far differ from the 
indicative, that it is this second or subsidiary notion 
alone which they mark, and not true time at all. Not 
one of the tenses of any mood save the indicative can 
in itself indicate whether the action which it denotes 
took place in present, past, or future time.” Thus 


1 Many of such perfects were treated as middle perfects by gram- 
marians, quite erroneously of course, but still with some reason, seeing 
that the corresponding future in many cases was middle in form, the 
verb expressing some exertion of the physical powers. 

2 As it happens there are no moods of the future in use except those 
which are, as will be shown, exceptions to this general statement. 
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aroGaveiv means ‘to die’ the verbal notion pure and 
simple ; Bacircdcar ‘to begin to reign’; amoOvnoKeww 
‘to be on one’s deathbed’; Paciurevew ‘to govern as 
a king’; te@vnxévac ‘to be dead’; Nerveévar ‘ to have 
done loosing.” But not a hint is given by the tense 
of any of these infinitives whether the thing they 
denote took place in the present, the past, or the 
future. 

216 There are two exceptions to the truth of this 
general statement. 

1) In indirect discourse the tenses of the optative 
and of the infinitive do mark past, present, or 
future time, not indeed absolutely, but with 
reference to the time of some other verb on 
which such optative or infinitive is dependent. 
Thus, in representing in Greek the English 
sentence ‘he said that the woman was dying, 
whether we say éde£ev OTe 4 yuvn atroOvncKor 
or ére£e THY yuvaixa atroOvncKery, the optative 
atoOvncKxo. and the infinitive amoOvncKeww 
alike mark present time, but only in reference 
to the time at which the statement 7 yuv7) 
ato@vnoKkes was actually made by the subject 
of €\e&e. Similarly, with the same limitation, 
we find the aorist optative or infinitive mark- 
ing past time in éde€ev OTe 4 yuvn amrobavor 
and éefe tiv yuvaixa atobaveiv ‘he said 
that the woman died, and the future optative 
and infinitive marking future time in éXefev 
6Tt n yuvn atoOavorto and édXe€e THY yuvaixka 
avoOaveic@ar ‘he said that the woman would 
die.’ 
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2) The aorist infinitive with its subject in the 
accusative and preceded by the neuter article 
has a past sense (precisely that of the aorist 
indicative) when the intention is to represent 
the action as a fact the occurrence of which is 
affirmed, and not as a mere conception of the 
mind: To pndeuiay TOV TOXEwWY GAX@VaL TrOE- 
opkia péeyiotov éeott onpetov Tod dua TovTOUS 
mevcbévtas Tos Pwxéas tad’ta tabety that 
not even one of the towns was taken by siege 
is the strongest proof that the Phocians so 
suffered because they were talked over by 
these men. 

217 It ought to be remembered that it must have 
been often necessary to convey in indirect discourse 
the notion of time represented in direct discourse by 
such a sentence as 7) yuvn Tote améOvnoKev the woman 
was at that time on her deathbed. For this purpose 
the optative or the infinitive of the present was 
normally used, a circumstance which shows plainly 
that the moods of the present, as we call them, belong 
indifferently to the present and the imperfect : évoyucev 
aroOvncKkew TOTE THY yuVvaika OY évopicev OTL 1) YyUV?) 
Tote amoOvncKo. he believed that the woman was at 
that time on her deathbed. 


MEANING OF THE TENSES OF THE PARTICIPLE 


218 Unlike the tenses of the subjunctive, optative, 
imperative, and infinitive, the tenses of the participle 
really mark time. According as a participle, in gram- 
matical agreement with the subject of a proposition, is 
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present, future, or aorist, it expresses that the action 
denoted by it, is simultaneous with, anterior to, or 
posterior to the time of the main proposition, whatever 
that time may be. Any one of the forms Avar, Aor, - 
or Avcas may be used in speaking of a situation which, 
to speak absolutely, is past, present, or future, according 
as the principal verb is past, present, or future; but, 
on the other hand, according as the participle is past, 
present, or future, it completely changes the relation of 
time which exists between the action represented by it 
and the action represented by the principal clause. 
Thus Avov tov immov TUTTEL, TUTTHOEL, TANYas évé- 
Barev in loosing the horse, he strikes, will strike, 
struck it; Nvcas Tov irmov TUTTEL, TUTTHTEL, TWANYAS 
évéBarev on loosing the horse, he strikes, will strike, 
struck it; Wow Tov immoyv TUTTEL, TUTTHGEL, TANYAS 
évéBarev before loosing the horse, he strikes, will 
strike, struck it. 

219 The present participle may in certain contexts 
denote an action anterior to that of the principal verb : 
ériatacbe Kovava pev adpyovta Nixodnpov dé rovobvta 
6 TL €xetvos TpooTaTTos Conon, you know, used to give 
the orders and Nicophemus but did what Conon told 
him. 

220 The use of the aorist participle to denote an 
action anterior to that of the principal verb is a sense 
acquired by it, and cannot be explained as other than 
a convention sanctioned by its utility. Still, there are 
no exceptions of any sort to this convention, such 
exceptions as are commonly recorded being no ex- 
ceptions. Thus, in ed yx érolincas avapynoas ‘you 
did well to remind me’; Tode ot yapioat aTroKpwapevos 
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‘do me the favour of answering’ the aorist participle 
undoubtedly has its ordinary conventional sense. <A 
person cannot be said to have done well until the 
action is over which admits of praise, nor can a person 
be said to have done a favour until the action regarded 
as a favour is past. 

221 I have reserved the participle of the perfect 
for special mention, because it is so important that it 
should not be confused with the aorist. Like the 
participles of the other tenses, it takes its time from 
the main verb of the sentence, but, still retaining its 
own specific meaning, denotes an action in its results, 
whether these results are spoken of as existing in 
present, past, or future time: of & dvdpes Katatredev- 
yores dOpdor mpos petéwpov te EvvéBncay but when 
they were on the hill to which they had one and all 
fled for safety, the men came to terms; ‘Iotuaios 
atréépa Baciéa Aapetov éEnratnkos Histiaeus made 
off, now that he was in the position of a man who had 
deceived King Darius. These clumsy sentences show 


plainly of themselves how foreign to English idiom is 


the peculiar signification of the Greek perfect. 


CHAPTER VII—THE MOODS OF THE VERB 
IN INDEPENDENT PROPOSITIONS 


222 Independent propositions fall naturally into 
two classes :— 
1) affirmative propositions (negatived by ov). 
2) expressions of a wish (negatived by pn). 


AFFIRMATIVE PROPOSITIONS 


223 Affirmative propositions and the corresponding 
interrogative propositions are expressed sometimes by 
the indicative, sometimes by the optative with av, and 
sometimes by the indicative with av. | 

Given the differences of tense-meaning already 
described, the Greek indicative without ay ordinarily 
answers to the English indicative. It is the mood in 
which most simple statements of one kind or another 
are made: 0 veavias Oct the young man runs; ovK 
iote you do not know; déotn 7 Mévdn Mende 
revolted; damodevEovras they will escape; e¢ Karas 
éxet, yaipw if it is well, I am glad. 

224 The optative with ay as forming part of a 
conditional sentence, though properly belonging here, 
had better be reserved until it may be explained 


ae 
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together with its protasis when we come to discuss 
conditional sentences as such. 

There is one use, however, of the optative with 
av which may be conveniently discussed here. The 
optative of the present or aorist tense may be employed 
without any definite condition either expressed or 
implied, simply to give a less absolute tone to any 
affirmation relating to the present or the future: 7déws 
av éywy é€poiunv Aertivny: tis abt) 4 aTédNeLd éoTW ; 
I should like to ask Leptines What is this exemption 
from taxes? ov« dv Néyows OTL paivetar you would 
not say that he is mad; Bovdrolunv adv Todt ovTws 
yevéoOar I should like this to fall out so. 

225 As I reserved the discussion of the optative 
with day in the principal clause of a conditional 
sentence, so I shall reserve also the consideration of 
the indicative with ay in similar clauses, until I can 
explain it in its relation to its dependent clause. 

But there is a construction of ay with the aorist or 
imperfect indicative, which may readily be compre- 
hended here, namely its employment with the one or 
the other of these tenses to convey the notion of a 
customary occurrence: épacke mpos avTov av Tdde he 
would thus speak to himself; dveppiyar’ av els Tov 
ovpavov he used to clamber up to heaven; zoAddKes 
NKOUTAMLEV AV TL KAK@S Bovdevoapévous péya TPayya 
we used often to hear that they had decided an 
important matter in a wrong way. 


EXPRESSIONS OF A WISH 


226 A man may express his wish or intention to 
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do a thing either by himself or in concert with others. 
For this purpose the present or aorist subjunctive is 
used, in the one case in the first person singular, in 
the other in the first person plural. As a rule the 
first person singular is introduced by gépe or hépe 87: 
hépe vuv, eyo TaV évdoVev Kadéow Twa come now, let 
me summon somebody from the house; dépe 67, Tas 
paptupias viv avayv® come let me read the evidence 
to you. With the plural we have very often aye vuv 
or dye On: dye vuy iwpev come now, let us go; aye 
67 cKoTa@mev come let us see; pa wéAX@per let us 
not loiter. 

227 If we pronounce such words xcaréow ; avayva ; 
iwpev 3; TKOTOpEV ; 2) wéAX@peEVY ; In an interrogative 
tone, we modify their meaning by the expression of a 
doubt: am I to call? am I to read? are we to go? are 
we to look? are we not to loiter? To this their 
interrogative form grammarians have given the name of 
deliberative subjunctive. It sometimes happens that 
a parenthetic BovrAer or BovAecOe is thrown in: rod 
67 Bovrer Kabcfowevor avayvopev where shall we sit 
down and read, please? PovAecGe TO OXov Tpaypya 
apapev Kal pn EntTawev are we to let the whole 
business alone, please, and not inquire into it ? 

228 When a speaker refers to himself by tus, the 
third person may be so employed: wérepov cé Tus, 
Aicyivn, Tis Todews éxyOpov 7 euov eivar oH ; whether 
am I to call you the enemy of your country, Aeschines, 
or my enemy ? 

229 A command is expressed by the imperative 
(rolet TroveiT@ TroLEiTE TOLOVYTwY OY TrOinTOY ToLnTaTw 
Tomoate TonodvTwr), a prohibition by the imperative 
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present preceded by px (yu moler moveitw etc.) or by 
the subjunctive aorist preceded by py (wu romans 
moon etc.). It is not always easy to grasp the 
distinction of meaning between present and aorist, but 
on the whole the present is used when the command 
or prohibition concerns an action continued or re- 
curring, the aorist when it concerns a single or 
transient action. The difference comes out more 
clearly with certain verbs than with others. For 
example, it cannot be mistaken in the following cases : 
héye speak, ef7ré poe tell me; todvs Oeovs hood fear 
the gods, x2 doPnOjs Todo do not take fright at this ; 
Hy) KAeTTE do not be a thief, ux) Kerns TO apyvptov 
do not steal the money. 

230 When some one expresses a wish, the form 
which it takes in Greek depends upon whether it 
refers to a future object, and may therefore be realized, 
or to a present or past object which can no longer be 
realized. In the former case the present or aorist 
optative ! is employed either alone or preceded by ei@e 
or ef yap. In this case also the present refers to a 
continued or repeated action or state, the aorist to a 
momentary or single act: woAN ayaa yévorTo cor 
many blessings befall you; ott vienoaime T eyo Kal 
voputoiunv coos so may I win (this once) and be (for 
ever) reputed a wise man; e/@ avadwlein Tapyvpiov 
_how I wish the money were spent; u7@ of OnBatoi 
ToTe Tavoawto Tovs éavTovs ayabov TL ToLobYTAS 
atysavovtes nO tpets Tors evepyétas TYsovTes May 
neither the Thebans ever stop dishonouring those who 


1 The name ‘modus optativus’ is a translation of the Greek 
éykNows evKTiKy or 70 evKTiKdy the mood concerned with prayers. 
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do them a service nor you honouring your benefactors ; 
et yap €NOoe oh that he would come. 

231 On the other hand, when the wish, being 
concerned with the present or the past, can no longer 
be realized, it is expressed in the imperfect or aorist 
indicative always preceded by e/@e or e¢ yap. The 
imperfect refers to present time and the aorist to past 
time: e/@e waphoOa would that you were here (now) ; 
el0e avéBaves would that you had died (then); e¢ yap 
pn améOaves would that you had not died (then); e/@ 
éEexomn mpotepov Tov odOarpov ALO@ would that his 
eye had been knocked out with a stone sooner. 

232 There is an alternative mode of expressing a 
wish of this kind—that cannot be realized—namely 
by w@derov, aderes, werev etc., ur @perov, wheres 
etc. followed by the present infinitive if the wish is 
concerned with the present; by the aorist infinitive, 
if with the past. This form may also be introduced 
by ei0e or ef yap: el adheres Chv or wperes Civ 
would that you were alive (now); «8 adedes 
aToOaveivy or apedes amoOaveiy would that you had 
died (then) ; x2 @eres atroPaveiv would that you had 
not died; e¢ yap @deXov amrodécGat would that they 
had perished. 

233 The meaning of course of e/@e Cans, ei? Efys, 
el?’ avré@aves, and of e& yap fens etc. was originally 
‘if (only) you were to live, ‘if (only) you were alive, 
‘if (only) you had died,’ each expression being, as we 
shall see, the protasis of a conditional sentence with 
suppressed apodosis. Similarly, aPedrov being second 
aorist of ddeidew ‘to owe, an expression like HPeres 
CAv originally signified ‘ you ought to be alive (now).’ 


CHAPTER VIII—THE MOODS OF THE VERB 
IN DEPENDENT PROPOSITIONS 


234 Dependent propositions fall into ten classes, 
some of them retaining the form of independent pro- 
positions, others having special forms of their own. 


A. PROPOSITIONS INTRODUCED BY 67c COMPLETING THE 
SENSE OF VERBS OF SAYING, LEARNING, KNOWING, 
THINKING 


235 This class includes almost all verbs with the 
general notion of saying except gdvac and dackew 
(which are construed with the accusative and infinitive 
as Aéyeww also may be). After such verbs rv corre- 
sponds to the English ‘that.’ The propositions 
which it introduces complete the sense of the prin- 
cipal verb much in the same way as it might be com- 
pleted by a substantive in the accusative case: ayyédXex 
67Tt HKovow of avdpes he announces that the men are 


1 An alternative for érc is ws. It is far less often used, and has a 
slightly different meaning. Originally the relative adverb ‘how,’ it 
retained much of this force in its new function: eiré wa ws eypawev 
he told me how he wrote. 


H 
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come; davéxpayev OTL of TrodguLot TpocépyovTat he 
cried aloud that the enemy were approaching. — 

236 In any such case the 67e clause may retain 
the mood in which it would have been expressed if it 
had been an independent proposition, no change being 
made, unless such change in the person of the verb as 
is necessary: Aéyes OTe ypades he says that he is 
writing that is he says ypadw; eyes OTe Eypadev he 
says that he was writing (at the time) ‘that is he says 
éypadov ; Aéyes Tt ypawer he says that he will write 
that is he says ypayrw; Neyer OTe eypareyv he says 
that he wrote that is he says éypawra; Réyer Ste 
yéypadev he says that he is done writing ‘that is he 
says yéypada; Néyer OTL éyeypadew he says that he 
was done writing (at the time) ‘that is he says éye- 
ypadyn. The 67e clause will remain quite unaffected 
if in any of these examples we substitute eimrev or 
érefev for reyes: elev Ste ypadec he said that he 
was writing that is he said ypada; eizrev OTL Eypadov 
he said that he was writing (at the time) ‘that is he 
said éypadov ; and so on. 

237 But in the latter case, that is, if the principal 
verb is a past tense, or its equivalent the historical 
present, there is an alternative form for the 6rz clause. 
The indicative’ may be replaced by the optative of 
the same tense” as that indicative: eirev 6Te ypador 
he said that he was writing; eivev OTe ypayreev he 


1 But no other mood if in the corresponding independent proposi- 
tion such were required. 

2 Except that the present optative is used as the optative also of 
the imperfect, and the perfect optative as the optative also of the plu- 
perfect : elev 87u ypdgou he said that he was writing (at the time) 
that is he said éypagor. 
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said that he wrote. The two constructions may even 
be combined in the same sentence: ovtor éXeyor OTe 
Kdpos pev téOvnxev “Apiaios 5é mehevyws ev TO 
oTa0u@ ein these men said that Cyrus indeed was 
dead, but that Ariaeus being escaped was at the halt- 
ing place. 

238 We saw that gavac and dackew did not 
follow this construction, and there are a few verbs 
like them, but far the greater number of verbs with 
the general notion of saying have their meaning com- 
pleted in this way:— ody to cry, cexparyévas to cry 
aloud, atroxpivecOar to answer, dndovv to make plain, 
pate to explain, arodoyetcGar to say in defence, 
Siddoxew to instruct, enpvtTew to proclaim, ypadeuy to 
write, ayyéAXevv to report, méwrewv ayyedov to send a 
message, dvaSdadXewv to calumniate etc. ete. 

239 Further, the large class of verbs which serve 
as sort of informal passives to verbs of saying and have 
the general notion of ‘to be told’ are so construed. 
Some of the more common members of this class are:— 
axovew to hear, aic@avecOar to perceive, ruv@dvec bar 
to learn, wavOavew to learn, yyvooKxe to get to 
know: jxovcev 6Te  pntnp TéOvnKev or TeOvnKoin 
he heard that his mother was dead; éwvOero Ott of 
Aaxedayovioc pédXdovow or péddovev eis THY yopav 
eicBarety he was informed that the Lacedaemonians 
meant to invade the country. 

240 In many of their uses even verbs of knowing 
may also be regarded as informal passives of verbs of 
saying. At least they can often be best translated by 
‘to be told.’ They also follow the analogy of verbs 
of saying: 7dew ovdeis Strov oTpaTevovoty OY oTpa- 
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tevovey nobody had been told where they were march- 
ing to; ovK nricTavTo OTL of TodiTaL évd@oovcL OF 
evodoorev they did not know that their countrymen 
would yield; cay é7t elamdéovow or eiomdéotev oi 
ToNéutot els Tov Auéva they had been told that 
the enemy were sailing into the harbour; éwadev ote 
pe“aynvrat Or wewaynuévoe eiev he was told that they 
had fought. 

241 Here also we sometimes find the alternative 
constructions side by side in the same sentence: yvods 
dé 6 Bacideds OTL Ecouto Tepl Tis KaBddov oyos Kal 
6tt of “A@nvator évdéEovtat avtny x.T.r. but the king 
learning that there would be talk about the return of 
the exile and that the Athenians will approve it ete. ; 
ovdéva éBovreTO eEldévat OTL Tov Tov KXéwvos voy 
émotetto ovd OTe dtaOnKas KaTaXizros he wished no- 
body to know that-he (once) adopted Cleon’s son or 
even that he left a will. 

242 Verbs of thinking range in construction with 
verbs of saying, that is, have their sense completed by 
a proposition introduced by o7z, either identical with 
an independent proposition, or else, when the principal 
verb is past, converting at choice its own verb into 
the optative: vowifer 6te avnp jxec he thinks that the 
man is come; évoyucey OT avip Hees or Hoe he 
thought that the man was come; tzrevoeite OTL TavTA 
ANéyovow or Aéyouey dia POovoy you thought in your 
hearts that they said this out of envy; nynoavTo 6tt 
diaBaivery Senoer or dencot Tov totapov they thought 
that it would be necessary to cross the river. 

243 Just as ddavar and gdacKeww are exceptions 
to the normal use of verbs of saying, so oleo@au is an 


, 
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exception to that of verbs of thinking. It cannot 
have any other construction than the accusative and 
infinitive. Most of the other verbs partly follow its 
analogy and have very often an alternative construction 
with the infinitive. 

244 Verbs of knowing are inclined in Greek idiom 
to take for their own object what by English idiom is 
the subject of the dependent proposition. In the 
English New Testament we once or twice get a literal 
translation of such a construction, as for instance ‘I 
know thee who thou art’; but English idiom does not 
really sanction such a rendering. This mode of ex- 
pression is, however, very common in Greek: Kéipos 
Hoes Tov Baciiéa OTe pécov exo Tov Lepacrxod 
atpatevpatos Cyrus knew that the king kept the 
middle of the Persian army; 1@s oicGa PiroxtHmov’ 
OTe ovTe OueMeTO ovTE Lov Nawpéotpatov érrowjoaro ; 
how do you know that Philoctemon neither made a 
will nor adopted Chaerestratus as his son? «al yap 
€ue ovK nyvonoay OTe Hv é& éxeivns ad’T@ yeyoves for 
they were not ignorant that I was his son by her. 

With verbs of saying or thinking the same sort of 
thing occurs except that in this case the word is 
brought into relation with the principal verb by means 
of a preposition: mept tav Opaxav ervero ste 
mrnoalovow he was told that the Thracians were 
drawing near. 

245 Poetical usage sanctions the 

substitution of otvexa and 
o0ovvexa for Ore, and of d7ras 
for ws in the constructions 
just described: tc@c TodrTo 
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mpa@tov ovveca ” EXAnvés eopev 
first be assured of this, that 
we are Greeks; oi o@ovvey’ 
iferat | know that he will 
come; éya & ép& cou dewov 
ovdev ov@ bras dvyas Tra- 
tpwas é€eAjracat yOovos but 
I will tell thee nothing painful 
nor how thou art driven forth 
from thy land. 


B. DEPENDENT INTERROGATIVE PROPOSITIONS 


246 Dependent interrogative propositions, if they 
-are simple, are introduced by indirect interrogative 
pronouns or adverbs such as 6ée71s, o7olos, omdcos, 
étrov, 67rot or by interrogative particles such as ec; if 
they are double, by e¢ followed by 7, by zortepov 
followed by 7, or by eize followed by eire. 

247 All such propositions may retain the moods of 
direct interrogative propositions: tis éotiw; who is it? 
épwtd or npeto datis éotiv he asks who it is or he 
asked who it was; 700ev #A@ov; where did they 
come from? épwrd or ipeto omobev HAOov he asks 
or he asked where they came from. ot tpdrapat ; 
where am I to turn to? ov« oidev or ovK Hdeuv OrroL 
tpdrntat he does not or he did not know where to 
turn to. dTepov éyw eis 7 ov; whether shall I go 
or you? peto motepov avTos ciow % ov he asked 
whether he himself or you should go. 

248 If the principal verb is in the past or if it is 
the historical present, there is an alternative form for 
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indirect propositions of this sort. They may have 
their verb in the optative, if the tense is not changed : 
Hpeto bats ein he asked who he was; ov« dew b7rou 
tpatroito he did not know where to turn to; #peto 
moTepov avTos toe 7) ov he asked whether he himself or 
you should go. 

249 The negative in indirect interrogative pro- 
positions is the same as in the corresponding direct 
propositions. In questions which would be introduced 
by pa, dpa pn, or pov if put directly, wu is retained 
in the indirect form. So the deliberative subjunctive 
or its equivalent optative have uw. In all other cases 
we have ov: *peto ef ovK aioyuvetas, OY aiaytvo.ro he 
asked if he was not ashamed; épwract oTepor 
dédpaxev 7 ov they ask whether he has done it or 
not; oxorres ef ts oVTaS Exes 7) od consider whether 
it is so still or no; ove joav ToTEpov Tapevdacur 
%» pn they did not know whether they were to march 
or no. 

250 When such a thing can be done, it is idiomatic 
to express the subject of the dependent proposition 
rather as the object of the principal verb: tovs vouous 
cKoT@mev 6 TL OLdacKova.y let us consider what the 
laws lay down. So also yrdper tepi THs od0d dros 
géper he was in doubt where the road led to. 

251 From interrogative sentences we must very 
carefully distinguish such as are introduced by the 
relatives 6s, ofos, bcos, ws, and the like: opa oioi 
etoww I see the manner of men that they are; tv 
erixyelpnow © TpoTw@ Siavoodpuat Troteicbar SiddEw I 
will explain the manner in which I intend to make the 
attempt. 
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bo 
Or 
bo 


In poetry we may have 7 

. % for woTepoy ... 7: 
éod yap 1) Tovav Ta outa 
co. ppdow cadnvas i) Tov 
éxrvoovt éué for choose 
whether I must tell thee truly 
the rest of thy toils or the 
name of him who will deliver 


me. 


C. CAUSAL PROPOSITIONS 


253 Causal propositions are such as express a cause 
or reason and are introduced by 67z because; @s as; 
ote When ; ézrei, évrecdy, since. They take the indicative 
in whatever tense the principal verb is: éXovdopour 
pe OTe SwKpater cuvmy they reviled me because I kept 
company with Socrates ; wetewérovto of “A@nvaior ote 
ov cuvéeSnoav tots Aaxedamoviors the Athenians 
repented because they had not made terms with the 
Lacedaemonians ; ézrevd7) of moAémtoe ovK avnyovTo, 
elaémAevoav of “A@nvaior eis Tov Aywéva When the 
enemy did not stand out to sea, the Athenians sailed 
into the harbour; €@avpafov bt ovy oids 7 % evpeiv 
I was surprised that I was unable to find him. 

254 After a past tense jn the principal proposi- 
tion the optative is used in the causal proposition 
when in English we can throw in parenthetically some 
such phrase as ‘he said, ‘he thought, ‘they said, 
‘they thought’: tov Ilepuxréa éxaxifov OTe oTpatnyos 
@v ovx émeEayou they made Pericles out a coward 
because though general he did not, they thought, lead 
them out against (the enemy). 
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ID. CONSECUTIVE PROPOSITIONS 


255 Consecutive propositions are such as are 
introduced by wore so that. There are two con- 
structions of @ore. When it may be translated by 
the English ‘and so’ (xai @s), the form of the proposi- 
tion is the same as if it were independent: ody mxev o 
Ticcadéprns, ac? of EXAnves efpovriov Tissaphernes 
had not come, and so the Greeks continued anxious ; 
ovtoe S€ TroNiTac yuyvopevor pelo ere erroincav TANOEL 
avOpaéreav TV Tod, wate Kal eis “lwviay toTepoy ws 
ody ixavas ovens THs “AttiKns amoukias é&éreurpav 
but these men becoming citizens of Athens made the 
city still larger in population, and so they afterwards 
sent out colonies even to Ionia, as Attica, they thought, 
was not big enough for them. This may be the case 
even when a ovTw, TotovTos, or the like precedes: ovTw 
cKaLOS Eb WOT ov SvVacaL AOyicacOaL You are so 
stupid that you cannot make out etc.; of & eis tocod- 
tov UBpews Oov HoT Errevcav twas éENavvety avTov €E 
“EdAaéos they came to be so lost to reason that they 


persuaded you to drive him out of Greece. But in 


many even of such sentences we may still translate 
‘you are stupid as I say, and so you cannot make out, 
‘they came to be as much lost to reason as I tell you, 
and so they persuaded you to drive him out of Greece.’ 

256 On the other hand, it is far more common to 
have @orte introducing an infinitive clause. In that 
case the verb is negatived by yj and not by ov." The 


1 The ov, however, is preserved when the infinitive is due only to 
the sentence being in indirect discourse. Thus ypayudrwr drrecpol 
elow Gore ovK icacw ‘they are ignorant of letters and so do not know,’ 
becomes rotirous pdoker ameipous elvar ypaupdtwy woTe ovK eidévae in 
indirect discourse. 
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construction with the infinitive is the normal one when 
the consequence is represented as a result of the 
activity denoted by the verb ‘of the principal pro- 
position or as a possibility arising from that activity : 
TavtTa ToLodaw wate Sikny pn Svdovat they do all they 
can to escape punishment; of axovtictai Bpayvtepa 
nkovtitov 4 wate e&ixvetc0ar TaY ohevdovnTtar the 
javelin-men threw the javelins too short a distance 
to hit the slingers; tovadra éracyev do iypas 
pnodeplay iuépav adaxpvtovs siayaryeiv he used to 
suffer so much that we did not get through even one 
day without weeping. 

257 When tovodros or tocodTos is expressed or 
implied in the principal proposition, we may replace 
wate by oios or dcos in the same case as its correlative, 
and like dare followed by the infinitive: tovodros jv 
oios 1) BovrNecOat aroKTeivety ToS TOV TOMLTaV 
he was not the sort of man to be willing to put to 
death many of his countrymen; éAelmweto THs vuKTOS 
daov oKoTtatiouvs dueNOeiv TO Twediov there was as much 
of the night left as would suffice for them to get across 
the plain in the dark. 

258 From the use of ore and the infinitive 
to mark the outcome of an action, it acquires the 
sense of ‘on condition that’: moda ay yphwata 
édSwxev WoT éxew Tov aypov he would have given 
much money so as to keep the farm that is on 
condition that he kept the farm; é£ov tots 7perépous 
Tpoyovos TOV RovTrav “ENAjvav dpyew BoTE avTors 
itaxove Bacihel ovK nvécyovto TOV oyov ToUTOV 
when our ancestors might have ruled over the rest of 
the Greeks on condition that they themselves obeyed 
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the king, they did not brook this proposal. <A 
common equivalent of wore in this sense is éf’ 6 or 
éh ote especially if éwt rovt@ ‘on this condition’ 
precedes: adiewév ce emi TovtTw éf OTE pnKéeTe 
pirocodety we let you go on these terms, that you act 
the philosopher no more. But éf’ 6 or éf dre may 
be construed with the future indicative—a_ thing 
which from the nature of the case is impossible with 
wore in this use: omrovdas éroujcavto éf @TE Kopt- 
ovvTat Tovs avdpas they made a truce on condition 
that they should get the men. 
259 The use of ws for date with 

the infinitive im the con- 

struction described in 256 is 

mainly poetical. 


E. FINAL PROPOSITIONS 


260 Propositions are called final when they express 
an end (finis) or a purpose. Such dependent proposi- 
tions are introduced by iva in order that; dws that 
so; ws so that; tva mw in order that . . . not; émas 
pn that so... not; ws wy sothat .. . not. 

261 The mood of final propositions is the sub- 
junctive of the present or the aorist: tods Pidous ed 
Tole. iva avTos ev mpatTys serve your friends in order 
that you may yourself prosper; ésitndés ce ovK 
nyetpov iva ws Hdwota Svayns | intentionally did not 
awake you in order that you might pass the time as 
pleasantly as might be; “Apicteds drotevybelons 
Ilotevdaias EvveBovrNeve TARY TeVTaKoTiwy Tots 
arrows extrcdoar Straws érl Tréov O GiTos avTicyy 
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when Potidaea was blockaded Aristeus recommended 
sailing out with all but five hundred that so the grain 
might hold out for longer. 

262 When the verb of the principal proposition is 
a past tense, or its equivalent the historical present, 
the optative present or aorist may be substituted for 
the subjunctive: Kipos ¢idkov @eto SeicPar as 
cuvépyous éxor Cyrus thought that he required friends 
(so) that he might have helpmates; émpeoBevovto 
eyxAjuaTa Tolovmevot OTas ohiow Ste peyioTn 
mpopacis ein Tod TroNepuety in their negotiations they 
brought charges that so they might have as good an 
excuse for war as could be got. 

263 After imperatives and the equivalents of the 
imperative we find ws and é7@s normally replaced by 
es av and draws av: col & ws av eidss boa Tap’ 
Hyuiv av pévns yevnoeT ayaba, mpoceye Tov vodv but 
give heed that you may know all the good things 
that will befall you if you stay with us; a&eus npas 
o7@s av elddpev you will take us that so we may 
know it. 

264 After an optative expressing a wish, iva, os, 
or 67s is followed by an optative—an example of 
the ordinary attraction in such cases: e/@e eows iva 
yvoins would that you were come that you might 
understand ! 

265 It is quite common in poetry 

to find yw» standing alone in 

the sense of ‘that . . . not’: 
eyo © adres pr) KaTOTTEVOa 
mapeov but I shall go away 
that I be not descried here. 
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There are also a few instances 
in early Attic writers like 
Thucydides and in the cosmo- 
politan Xenophon. 


F. PROPOSITIONS INTRODUCED BY 677@s COMPLETING THE 
SENSE OF VERBS OF STRIVING AND THE LIKE 


266 Verbs signifying ‘to strive, ‘to take care,’ 
and the like have their sense completed by 67s or 
ows * un followed by the future indicative. Some of 
the most common of these verbs are ésipereto ar to 
take care; oxoreiv to watch; dpovtifew to take 
thought ; mparrew to exert oneself; evAaBeicAar to 
show caution ; tapacKevad€ery to effect. 

267 When a verb of this class is the principal 
verb of a sentence, the verb of the dependent pro- 
position is the future indicative:* gpovTit’? bras 
pnodev avakvov Ths Tyshs Tav’Tns mpakers take thought 
to do nothing unworthy of this honour; ézpattov 
dts Tis BonOeva H&ec they exerted themselves to get 
help literally that some aid should come ; oxo7res 67a 
pn éEapvos éoes & viv Aéyers see that you do not deny 
what you now say. 

268 When the verb of the principal proposition is 
a past tense, or its equivalent the historical present, 
the future optative * may take the place of the future 
indicative: érrewedelto Grrws p71) AoLTO’ ToTe écoLYTO 
he was careful that they never were without food. 


7 


1 Literally ‘how’ or ‘in what way.’ Equivalents of érws are érw 
Tporw, dry, Soc and the like, when their sense is more appropriate. 

2 Occasionally the subjunctive is used. 

3 Occasionally the subjunctive or optative present or aorist is used. 
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269 We may use 67s or 67r@s uy and the future 
indicative, even without any principal proposition ex- 
pressed, to convey an emphatic warning or exhorta- 
tion: dws ody écecGe avdpes dEot THs éXevOepias oh 
indeed show yourselves men worthy of your freedom ; 
O7ws Tolvuy Tepl Tov Tod€mou pndev epets NOW pray 
say nothing about the war. 


G. PROPOSITIONS INTRODUCED BY ys COMPLETING THE 
SENSE OF VERBS DENOTING FEAR, CAUTION, OR DANGER 


270 Some of the verbs of the class just described 
belong here also when their meaning implies a shade 
of apprehension. The class as a whole takes its colour 
from verbs of fearing, @oPetcOar, Sedvévar, éexadnT- 
tec@at. Such verbs have their meaning completed 
by «7 or 7 od and a dependent verb according as the 
meaning required is ‘fear lest, ‘fear that’ or ‘fear 
lest. t. not; “fear that. )..iimote 

271 When the fear is for the future the construc- 
tion of the dependent proposition is that of final pro- 
positions: dediace py of mrodéwioe errextrAcVcwow they 
fear lest the enemy sail out against them; édédvcav py 
of qwoNéuloe érextAcUoTwoL OY émexTAcUcelav they 
feared lest the enemy should sail out against them ; 
ovdels Kivduvos éd0KEeL elvat pH Tis émiomnTat OF 
éviomoito there seemed to be no risk of any one pur- 
suing them. 

The future indicative, however, is also found, when 
the idea of futurity is to be emphasized: opay xpi pi) 
ovd é€ouev pe Stov THY BapBdpav Kpatncopmey we 


a 
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must beware lest (when the time comes) we have not 
even the wherewithal to master the enemy. 

272 When the fear is for the present or the past, 
the verb of the dependent proposition is in the indica- 
tive in a tense according with present or past time: 
vov poBovpela. uw awhotépav dma hwapTyKkapey as it 
is, we fear that we have missed both things at once; 
déd0rxa pur) TAnyov Séev I fear you need a whipping ; 
poBodpar pn dia POovov edpacev I am afraid that 
he did it from envy. 

273 We may use wx and the subjunctive even 
without any principal proposition expressed to convey 
some anxiety or suspicion: pi aypouxotepov 7 TO 
anes eizety perhaps it is too rude to speak the truth 
literally (I fear) lest it is too rude; adda py od TOOT 
7 xareTrov, Oavatov guyeiv but perhaps this is not 
a difficult matter, to avoid death literally (I suspect) 
this is not a difficult matter. 

274 When such a thing can be done, it is idiomatic 
both in this class and in the last to express the sub- 
ject of the dependent proposition as the object of the 
principal verb: trromrevouey Kal tas pn ov KoLvol 
aToBynTte we suspect that you will not be impartial 
judges; évrepedeito Tay avdpav bTrws TiaTOl EcowTO 
he took precautions that the men should be faithful. 
Or again, the whole dependent proposition may be 
anticipated as it were by a prepositional phrase form- 
ing part of the principal proposition: epi tay guda- 
Kav poBovpue0a ur ov avtaytvevta we fear that the 
sentries will not resist on their side. 
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H. CONDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS 


275 In conditional propositions, the clause con- 
taining the condition is called the protasis (premiss), 
and the clause containing the conclusion is called the 
apodosis (affirmation). 

276 The apodosis of a ecmtniGiatl sentence is a 
principal or independent proposition and the different 
forms of it ought logically to have been treated of when 
we dealt with independent propositions (222-225). 
But the one proposition in a conditional sentence is 
attached so closely to the other that in practice they 
cannot be separated. 

277 The negative adverb of the apodosis or affirma- 
tion is ov, of the protasis or premiss, ,7. 

278 The form of conditional propositions varies to 
some extent according as they are concerned with 
particular or general suppositions. <A particular sup- 
position is such as implies a definite act done at a 
definite time: if he (now) has this, he will give it 
(now); if he had it (then), he gave it (then); if he 
had had it (then), he would have given it (then); if he 
shall get it (at that time), he will give it (at that 
time) ; if he should get it (at that time), he would give 
it (at that time). A general supposition is such as 
implies that the act with which it deals is one of a 
class of acts any one of which may occur or may have 
occurred on any one occasion out of many: if (ever) 
he gets anything, he (always) gives it; if (ever) he 
got nes he (always) gave it; if (every time it 
happened) he had had anything, he would (always) 
have given it; if any one shall (ever) wish to go, he 
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will (always) be permitted; if any one should (ever) 
wish to go, he would (always) be permitted. 

279 But to a much greater degree the form of a 
conditional proposition depends upon the circumstance 
whether the condition is on the one hand present or 
past, or on the other, future. We shall first consider 


Present and past conditions 
1. Concerned with particular swppositions 


280 When nothing is implied as to the fulfilment 
of the condition, the protasis has the indicative with 
ei, and the apodosis any form of the verb: eZ Oeoi 
eiaiv, éote kal épya Gedy if there are gods, there are 
also works of gods; adn’ ef doxel col, TrAéwpev if it 
seems good to you, let us sail; xaxict’ arrodoipuny, 
EavOiav ci pi) dito may I perish miserably, if I do 
not love Xanthias. 

281 When it is implied that the condition is not 
or was not fulfilled the past tenses of the indicative 
are used in both protasis and apodosis. The imperfect 
then refers to present time or to an action going on or 


done more than once in past time, the aorist to an ~ 


action taking place in past time: tad’ ov« av édvvavTo 
moveiv ef yn) Ovaitn petpia éypovto this they would 
not be able to do (but they are able), unless they led 
an abstemious life; ov« dv vicwy éxpater 6 ’Ayapéu- 
Vov €i pj TL Kak vavTiKov etyey Agamemnon would not 
have held rule over islands (as he did), if he had not 
had some navy; kal tows dv amwdopuny et eTexeipnoa 
Ta ToAiTixa and perhaps I would have been ruined 
if I had tried politics (as I have not). 
I 
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282 Certain verbs, mostly impersonal, implying 
necessity, propriety, obligation, and the like are 
employed in the apodosis of this form without ay. 
Some of the commoner words so used are eer, XpPHYV; 
T poo hirer, éfqv, oiov T Hv, and verbals in -réov with 
WY: €b ies dvpes domep paciv ayaboi, pavepwrtépav 
éEivy avtots tiv apetnv Secxvevat if they were the 
honest men that they say they are (but they are not), 
they would have a chance of displaying their honesty 
more plainly; xyphyv dé oé, elmep o0a XPNTTOS, 
pnvuTny yevérOar if you had been honest, you ought 
to have laid an information (but you did not). 


2. Concerned with general suppositions 


283 The apodosis expresses a customary or 
repeated action or a general truth, and the protasis 
refers in a general way to any one of a class of acts. 
The apodosis has the present or imperfect indicative or 
an equivalent form implying repetition, the protasis 
has éav with the subjunctive after present tenses, 
ei with the optative after past tenses: yedd 8 0 wapos 
Kav TL pn yerotov 7 but the fool laughs even if a 
thing is not meet for laughter; a&ras Novos éav ath Ta 
Tpaypata pataov TL daivetar Kal xevov all speech, if 
deeds are wanting, seems an unprofitable and empty 
thing; ov« érevev et wn Suen he did not drink unless 
he was thirsty; ef tus dvtelroe evOds éreOvnxer if 
any one refused, he was at once put to death. 


Future conditions 


284 In the case of future conditions the same 
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forms of expression serve alike for particular and for 
general suppositions. The difference is only one of 
meaning. 

285 When a_ supposed future case is stated 
distinctly and vividly, the apodosis has the future 
indicative or an equivalent of the future indicative, 
and the protasis has éav (jv, dv) with the subjunctive : 
éav Enths Karas, evpnoes if you seek well, you will 
find ; copa trovctos Hv Oeds Oédy I shall be rich if 
God please; éav pr) é« mpovolas amoxteivyn Tis Twva, 
devyéro if a man kill another without pbassncsete 2)" 
let him be exiled. 

The future indicative with e¢ may also be used 
in the protasis, but with a very marked difference of 
meaning: ef “Extopa amoxteveis, avtos amolavet if 
you will slay Hector, you shall yourself be slain; e¢ dé 
hoBnoopuea Tors Kwdvvous, eis TOANAS Tapayas KaTA- 
oTycouev Yas if we will fear the risks, we shall cause 
you plenty of troubles; e¢ yu) dpaces yap, avo o 
OA@ kaxov Kaas for if you will not speak, I will make 
you suffer for it. 

286 When a supposed future case is stated in a 
less distinct and vivid form, the apodosis has the 
optative with ay, and the protasis ef with the 
optative: ef @ncaupd tis évTvyoL, TOVoLWTEPOS AV 
ein, oikovopux@Tepos & ov if a man were to find a 
treasure, he would be richer, but not more thrifty; ed 
Bovro10 iatpos yevécOat, Ti dv Tovoins ; if you wished 
to be a physician, what would you do ? 


287 In the protasis of conditional propositions 
such as those described in 283 and 285, it is not 
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altogether a matter of indifference whether éay is 
followed by the present subjunctive or the aorist 
subjunctive. It is true that we do not express the 
difference in idiomatic English, but we may do so in 
unidiomatic. Thus, éay zroujs tadta, papos écer if 
you-go-on-doing this, you will be unwise; éav mpaéns 
TovTO, diknv Swcecs if you-shall-have-done this, you will 
be punished. The same distinction will be observed in 
the correspondigg dependent propositions with dy, soon 
to be described. 

288 It happens very often that éay with the 
subjunctive or, after a past tense, e¢ with the optative, 
may be translated by the English ‘in case, ‘in the 
hope that, ‘in the event of’: éeuwpav mpécBes el 
Tws avtTovs Tmetcevay they sent envoys in the hope of 
persuading them ; éwuBourevovaow e&erOeiv Hv SdvovTat 
S.idcac@at they form the plan of leaving the town, in 
the event of their being able to force their way. 
These are really elliptical expressions, the true apodosis 
being implied, not expressed. In the former case the 
apodosis is implied in ézeyapar, as if it meant éveurpay 
meicovtas ; in the other it is really implied in é&eAOeiv 
‘they will leave, if 

289 When a xai, ovdé, or pmdé immediately 
precedes the ef or éav in a dependent conditional 
proposition, it is often spoken of as a concessive 
proposition, as in one example given in 283 yeaa & o 
HOpos Kav TL pn Yyerolov 7. So, wu OopuBnonte pyd 
éav d0€m Te tpiv péya Aéeyerv do not interrupt even if 
you think I say something dreadful. 
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]. RELATIVE AND TEMPORAL PROPOSITIONS 


290 It is not uncommon to see relative propositions 
which are dependent only in form: 6 od yevnoetae but 
this shall not be done; 6 ov« dv éyévero but this 
would not have been done; 6 yu) yévorto and that God 
forbid. All such propositions retain the mood which 
they would have had as independent propositions, and 
are negatived in the same way. 

291 Relative propositions indicating the cause of 
an action have also the same form as if they were 
independent: 7as otv eVopxa avTowapoKas Extat Os 
ovx nOeknce cadas tudécOa ; how indeed shall he 
be regarded-as-having-made-affidavit without-perjury, 
when he did not care to get accurate information ? 
Gavpactov roeis Gotis nuiy ovdéy Sidms you act 
strangely in giving us nothing. 

292 Relative propositions indicating the con- 
sequence of an action have also the same form as if 
they were independent. They are negatived by ov if 
the principal proposition is negative or interrogative, 
and either by ov or yu) if the principal proposition is 
affirmative. In the latter case, ~7 appears to be used, 
when the notion of purpose is to be imparted to the 
dependent proposition: tis ottws paiverat GaTis ov 
BovreTai cou piros eivac ; who is so insane as not to 
wish to be your friend? ov« éoruv ote Swypados, ovT’ 
avopiavToTrolos GaTis ToLodToOY av Kaos TAAdCELEV 
otov 7 adjOea éver there is neither painter nor statuary 
who could mould a beauty such as truth is mistress of ; 
BovrnOeis TovodTov pvnetov KaTaniTreiy O pr) THS 
avOpatrivns dicews éotiv desiring to leave behind 
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him a memorial of a sort that is beyond human 
nature. 

In such propositions oats is far more common 
than the simple és. 

293 Relative propositions that mark purpose always 
have their verb in the future indicative, and are 
always negatived by pn: dof TH Onww TpLaKkovTa 
dvdpas édécOat of Tovs TaTplous vomous cuyypayroucw 
Kal’ ods ToduTevcovowy the people decreed to choose 
thirty men to codify the ancient laws by which they 
should be governed; od yap éote wor xpypata oTdbev 
éxtiaw for I have no money to pay the fine with; 
Taioes pot ovKETL elaly of we Oepatrevcovow I have no 
longer children to look after me. 

294 Conditional relative propositions take their 
form from the normal types of conditional propositions 
described in 275-287. Thus 


Present and past relative conditions 
1. Concerned with particular suppositions 


295 When nothing is implied as to the fulfilment 
of the condition: 6 te BovrAeTat doco I will give him 
whatever he now wishes; ods 7) nipisxov Kevotadtov 
autots éroincav they made a cenotaph for any of them 
whom they did not find (= ei? twas yu) nipickor). 

296 When it is implied that the condition is not 
or was not fulfilled: od yap dy éreyerpotpev mpatTew 
& pi) Amictaueba for we should not be undertaking 
(as we are) to do things which we did not understand ; 
a p17 €BovrAnOn Sodvat, ovx av éd@xev he would not 
have given what he had not wished to give. 


= 
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2. Concerned with general suppositions 


297 Present and past suppositions are seen in: 
cuppayeiy tovTos €0éXovcew aravTes ods dv opact 
mapecxevacpévous all-and-sundry wish to be allied 
with those whom they see prepared; ods pév ‘dou 
eUTaKT@s lovTas, TpoceAavvav avTois Tives TE EleV 
npoTta Kal émet TUOoLTO érnver as often as he saw men 
marching in good order, he would ride up to them and 
not only ask them who they were but when he was 
told would commend them ; ézrevé1) ai Ovpat avovyOeiev 
etonev When the doors were opened (at any time) we 
went in; érropevopela dia THs yopas, iv péev EOédoLpev 
mopOovrtes, nv © é0édommev KaTaKaovTes We took our 
way through the country, devastating it as we chose 
and burning it as we chose. 


Future relative conditions 


298 Future conditions of the more vivid or graphic 
form are seen in: véos 8 amoddv@ ovtw av diry 
Geos but all whom God loves die young; tad7’, érresdav 
Tepl Tod yévous ela, ép® I shall tell this story when 
I have told the story of my birth; tiva olecOe adrny 
Wuxi eEew orav eve dn TOY TaTpewV aTrecTEpHp- 
évov ; what think you will be her state-of-mind if ever 
she sees me robbed of my patrimony ? 

299 Future conditions of the less vivid form are 
seen IN: dxvoiny yap av eis TA Tota EuPaivery & Hutv 
don for I would shrink from setting foot on any ships 
which he gave us; dp’ av nryoio TadTa oa eivar ad cot 
é£ein kal amrodocbar Kal Sodvat Kai Odcat 6Tw Bovrov0 
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@edv ; would you consider these things your own which 
you were at liberty to sell, and give as presents, and to 
offer in sacrifice to any god you choose ? ; 

300 The sort of attraction which we observed in 
expressions of a wish is also to be seen in relative 
propositions forming part of the protasis or premiss of 
conditional propositions. Indeed the normal types for 
the expressions of a wish are really the protases of 
conditional propositions. This explains the optative, 
for example, in épdoe tis iv Exactos eidein Téyvyy oh, 
if every man would work at the trade which he knew! 
So in ordinary conditional propositions: éav wavtes of 
av dvvwvTaL TadTa ToLm@ol, Kaas E&ex it will be well 
if all who are able do this; ef wavres of ddvawTo 
TavTa Trovotev, KaN@s av Exyou it would be well if all 
who were able did this; cuveyisyv@onete yap av pot 
el ev exelvn TH Povyn EXeyov ev Hep éTEOpaypny you 
would forgive if I spoke just in that dialect in which 
I was brought up. In this sentence the past éXevov 
makes the past éreOpadupnv. necessary. 


K. TEMPORAL PROPOSITIONS 


301 In order to avoid giving for the third time 
the types of conditional propositions, I have anticipated 
to some extent the usages which properly belong to 
this section. Several instances of temporal propositions 
will be found among the examples of conditional 
relative sentences. The relative adverbs of time are 
ore (at the time) when; 7vixa (at the hour) when; 
omote (at times) when; ésrevdy (after the time) when. 
Each of these may be combined with ay to form 
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dependent conditional propositions : éray (at any time) 
when; jvix’ ay (at any hour) when; ozorayp (at any 
times) when; érevdav (after any time) when. In 
harmony with their meaning, ovore is oftenest used in 
past general suppositions where ef would be used in 
the pure type, and 6tav, nvik’ dv, ororav, and érrevdav 
in future conditions of both kinds where éay would be 
used in the pure type. After éredav, as was to be 
expected from its meaning, the aorist and not the 
present subjunctive is used: yp7 étav tiOjcGe Tovs 
vomovs okoTrety, érrevoay be Once dudaTTeEL you 
should think about laws when you make them, but 
keep them when you have made them. 

302 When éws ‘until’ and its equivalent péype 
ov refer to a definite point in past time, they take the 
indicative : Tv vUyO Anv éypynyopetav Ews SiéNaprrev 
nuépa they were awake the whole night through until 
morning broke; €édevOepor joav péyps ov avToi 
avTovs KaTedovAwoay they were independent until 
they enslaved themselves. 

303 In all other cases ws and péyps ob follow 
the constructions of conditional relative propositions : 
béxpe © ob av eyo Kw, ai orovdal pevovtay but 
until I am come, let the truce be kept; déws av 
ToUTM ETL Svedeyounv ews ad’Td THY TOD "Apdiovos 
atéowxa prow I should (in that case) gladly have 
continued still to tall with him until I had given him 
back the speech of Amphion; &@ 8 dy actvtaxta 7 
avaykn TavTa del Tpaypata Trapéxewy Ews av yopay 
AaB but when things are in disorder they cannot 
help always causing trouble until they are put in 
order; Tepiewévopev éExdotote ws avoryOein 70 
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SespoTyptov we used to wait each time until the 
prison was opened; é€ws av tadta dvatpatwvTas, 
gpurakiy Kxatddure leave a guard behind until they 
have got this business over. 

304 The construction of zpiv ‘until, ‘before’ is 
identical with that of és ‘until, if the principal 
proposition is negative or interrogative: ov« ede 
gpevyew mplv » yur émevcev he refused to run away 
until his wife persuaded him; éyphv pa) mporepor 
cupBovrcvery ply nuas edidaEay they ought not to 
have given advice until they had told us; éyaé o 
OvKETL adbyow Tpiv av pou & bTécynaas arrodeiEns I 
will not let you go any more until you have explained 
to me what you have promised; zrout1s ov mporepov 
oios T éott mrovety mply av évOeos yévnta a poet is 
not able to make poems until he has felt the inspira- 
tion; Tis av TovUTO TroLoin Tply opytcOeln ; Who would 
do this before he was put in a rage? ovdapobev 
apiecav Tplv tapalelev avtois dpiotov they used not 
to let them go from any place until they set lunch 
before them; ésres@ov pr) troveicPar poayny tpl ot 
OnBato. mapayévowTo they tried to induce them not 
to do battle till the Thebans came. 

As in the case of érevdav, when the subjunctive 
follows spiv, it is naturally in the aorist. 

305 On the contrary, if the principal proposition 
is affirmative, the verb following wpév is in the 
infinitive: Katnyopels yap ply pabeiv TO Tpayua jou 
for you accuse me before you have been told the 
circumstances; «at mpiv ce KxoTvdas éxmueiv oivouv 
déxa, 0 IldodT0s @ Séorow averotnKer BrErov and 
before you had drained ten glasses of wine, Plutus, O 
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lady, was-up-and-about, his-blindness-gone; tadr’ 
eTtNeAnoTar tpl pabety he has forgotten this before 
he was told it; »mets roivuy Meoonvny eidouev ply 
Ilépcas AaBety tv Bacirevay now we took Messene 
before the Persians got the royal power (into their 
hands). 
306 Poetical usage differs little 
from prose idiom except in 
the variety of the vocables 
employed. Thus éote and 
éot av may replace éws and 
éws av. The poets also keep 
up émeé = postquam when 
the tendency of prose was to 
use é7revd7 in this sense and 
retain ézet only as causal 
particle. Of course ézeé in 
prose is still quite common 
when its 67 is only separated 
from it by 6é or a like word: 
éret d€ 6y—but after that—. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE NOMINAL FORMS OF 
THE VERB 


307 There are three nominal forms belonging to 
the verb, namely, the infinitive, the participle, and the 
verbal adjectives in—ros and réos. Of these the 
infinitive is sukstantival, and the others adjectival. 


THE INFINITIVE 


308 Though a neuter substantive in most of its 
uses, 1t yet retains in certain respects its verbal nature. 
It may mark time and voice. It may have a subject 
and object. It is qualified by adverbs and not by 
adjectives. 

309 When the subject of the infinitive is other 
than the subject of the principal proposition, it is in 

the accusative case as is also any noun supplementing 
the meaning of the infinitive: 6 mais olerae Tov 
dLddoKanrov opyifecGar the boy thinks that his master 
is angry; of otpati@tar édXeyov Zevohavta avépa 
aya0ov yevéo@ar the soldiers said that Xenophon had 
behaved as a brave man; ovdév érpayOn Sua TO 
é€xeivov pn Tapetvat nothing was effected seeing that 
the other man was not there. 
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310 When the subject of the infinitive is the same 
as the subject of the principal proposition, the subject 
is not repeated before the infinitive, and any noun 
used to supplement the meaning of the verb is put in 
the case of the principal subject, that is, in the nomin- 
ative: “AXéEavdpos éhackev eivat Avos bos Alexander 
used to assert that he was the son of Zeus; é« Tod 
mpotepos Aye oO SidKwv icyver a plaintiff's strength 
lies in his speaking before (the defendant); ov« émi To 
SodAor GAN él TH opmotoe Tois Rewtropévors eivar 
éxT@réurovtTas of arrotxot colonists are sent out not for 
to be the slaves but for to be equals of those whom 
they leave behind. 

311 When the subject of the infinitive is indefinite, 
that is, when English idiom employs ‘a man,’ or ‘ we, 
or ‘you,’ or ‘ one,’ it is not expressed in Greek, but any 
noun supplementing the meaning of the verb is in the 
accusative: Sez émereioOat Tod ayabov avédpa yiry- 
veoOar a man should make an effort to be brave; 
apyanréov mpayy’ éati yevérOar Sovdov it is no joke if 
you become a slave. 

312 When the noun which is the subject of the 
infinitive is also the object of the verb of the principal 
proposition, or is expressed in any other way in the 
principal proposition, then it is not repeated before the 
infinitive, but any noun supplementing the meaning of 
the infinitive is either in the same case as the logical 
subject of the infinitive or else in the accusative: Kvpou 
€d€0vTO ws TpoOvpoTaTou yevécOar they begged Cyrus 
to be as active as he could in their cause; édéovTo pou 
mpootaTny yevérOat they begged me to become their 
champion; a@racw cuvéBn é& addoEwv yevécOar rap- 
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mpots one-and-all had the good luck to become famous 
when before they had no reputation; éxeiv@ osuvéBn 
yevéoOat wAovovov that man had the good luck to 
become rich. 

313 On the other hand, when we have a participial 
clause marking some circumstance under which the 
action of the infinitive takes place, the participle is in 
the accusative: Hevia hxew mapyyyere ANaBovta Tovs 
avopas he sent word to Xenias to get his men and 
come; ov cyoA%} por Kduvorta iatpeverOar I have no 
time to be doctored when ill. 


Infinitive with the article 


314 By the help of the article the infinitive may 
be used precisely as a substantive in any case: véous 
TO ouyady KpeiTtTOV éoTe TOD NaXdetv in the young silence 
is better than speech; ov wAeoveElias &vexa TadT 
émpake Didummos adda TO SixavoTepa aEvobv Tods 
©nBaiovs 7) buds Philip did not do this from selfishness 
but because the Thebans made more just demands 
than you; ovdév Oavpactoy TO opmirety Tots movnpots 
Tovs Trovnpovs there.is nothing surprising in bad men 
consorting with bad; tov tod mpatrew xpovov eis TO 
TapacKkevater bas avadicKopev We spend in preparation 
the time for action. 

315 The genitive of the infinitive is often used to 
express purpose, aim, or object: Mivws TO AnoTeKOY 
KaOnper TOD Tas Tpocodovs padXov tévar a’Td Minos 
destroyed the pirate-navy that his revenues might come 
in the better; tod pr Svadevyey Tov Nayov ex TOY 
duxTv@y oKoTrovs Kabictapyev that the hare may not 
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escape from the nets we station watchers. In such 
expressions the genitive marks the sphere or field, so 
to say, at a point within which the action of the 
principal verb comes into play. 


The infinitive without the article as genitive after 
substantives 


316 In such a sentence as od Bovrever Oar ett Hpa 
arr\a BeBovrcdcba ‘it is no longer the time of day 
for making plans but for having them,’ we see that the 
infinitives BovAever Oat and BeBovrcic@ar stand pre- 
cisely in the same relation to wpa as the genitive does 
in a sentence like pa éotiv Urvov it is time for sleep. 
This construction is by no means uncommon in Greek. 
It is not only found with épa, Katpos, and like words, 
but explains why éAzris, dvavoca, and other nouns of 
the sort are often found with an infinitive, and 
elucidates the infinitive with avayxn and its older 
equivalent substantive ypy: év édaide Hv thy modw 
éXetv he was in hopes of taking the town; dvavorav 
eye mpos Xuxediay met he had thoughts of sailing to 
Sicily; vov dpa pe avaca avayKn éotlv atobaveip ; 
must I really die now? Néyew yp! Tayd wavy you 
must tell very soon. 

317 It is also the genitive of the infinitive that 
we see in such expressions as de? pévery we must wait, 

1 The other forms are due to crasis with parts of efvac: subjunctive 
xpn for xpi) 7, optative xpeln for xpi en, infinitive ypqva for xpi eivat, 
participle xpedy for xpy dv, future xpjora: for xp €ora, imperfect xpiv 
for xpi jv. Most of these forms must have been produced when the 
real meaning of yp7 was begun to be lost. At a later stage when the 


meaning was entirely lost, were produced an imperfect éxp7jv and an 
infinitive xpjv. 
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def being a true impersonal verb: olor pévew det Tov 
KaX@s evdoaiwova a man should stay at home if he 
would be really happy. Indeed such a genitive 
infinitive admits even of a qualifying adjective: 
ToNXov Oet ovTws évew far from it literally there is a 
lack of much so being. 

318 As a rule, however, when a _ qualifying 
adjective is attached to the infinitive after defy, the 
construction is personal: zroAdod dém bmép euavTod 
atroNoyeto Oar I am far from defending myself literally 
I lack much defending of myself; tis madelas Tis 
imo TOV Tpoyovev Kataredbeicns TocovTov dé 
Katahpoveiyv @ote x.T.’. I am so far from despising 
the system of education which we have inherited from 
our ancestors that etc. literally 1 lack so much 
despising of the ete. 


The infinitive without the article as the subject 
of other verbs 


319 In sentences such as dvayxaiov éote dépery 
Ta THS TUYns ‘we must endure what fortune sends, 
the infinitive gépewy is the subject.of éori and av- 
aykaiov supplements the sense of éori1 Now the 
infinitive serves as subject not only with éorivy and 
neuter adjectives, but also with the majority of verbs 
generally regarded as impersonal, wpoonxet, mpéet, 
cupBaiver, e€ect, Tapectw, &vertiv: TMpoonKet pot 
TovTo Trovety it is right for me to do this literally to 
do this is come to me, 7.e. concerns me; cuvéBy por 

1 This is the reason why eixés (éorw) is construed with the aorist 


(or present), and not with the future infinitive : ov« eixds rods ’APnvalous 
medoa it is not likely that the Athenians will sail. 
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devyery banishment befell me literally to be an exile 
happened to me; wdow é&eorte Nadety all may speak ; 
mpétret fror TovTO Trovecy it beseems me so to do 
literally to do so stands out clearly for me. 

320 This usage once established, the infinitive 
tended to draw into the accusative such datives as 
followed mpéet, Eeorw, and the like: sds mpére 
Bovrevec@ar to deliberate befits us; é&eot. mavtas 
Néyerv all may speak. 


The infinitive used as object to complete the sense 
of a verb 


321 A verb may have its meaning completed not 
only, as we have seen, by the accusative and other 
cases of nouns, and by a verbal clause with étz, but 
also by the infinitive. 

322 After verbs of saying and thinking the 
infinitive so used is often an alternative construction 
to that with 67t., while certain verbs are construed 
only with the infinitive, such as gavae and olecOax, 
The tenses of the infinitive when employed to complete 
the meaning of this class of verbs have the same 
meanings as the corresponding tenses of the indicative : 
Neyer TOV avopa aTobvycKev, aToOave.v, aTobavetabar, 
reOynxévae he says that the man is dying, died, will 
die, is dead. Similarly just as we saw in 224 that a 
weak substitute for the future indicative might be 
formed by means of the optative and av: €\Oou’ av 
‘I would come, so a weak substitute for the future 
infinitive may be formed by the aorist infinitive 
with av: @eto dy édOeiv he thought he would come. 

K 
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323 Further, the various kinds of conditional 
propositions may all be expressed by the infinitive 
with dv, the same tense being retained as in the 
indicative or other mood required by each type in its 
simple form: oleae yap Tov matépa odK av pudraTTew 
Kal THY TYLY NapBdavey TOV EvVAwv ; do you think 
that your father would not have been on the watch 
and gone on taking the price of the wood? that is ov« 
dv épidatTev Kal éXNapBavev ; ap av pe olecbe 
toadbe ern SuayevérOar ef Erpattov Ta dnpocia ; do 
you think that I would have lasted so many years if I 
had been in public life ? that is ap’ av éym Sveyevounv 
ei €rpattov ; ot Llépoas oiovtar Tos axapiaTovs Kai 
mept Yeovs av apedos éxew the Persians think that 
ungrateful men would slight even the gods that is oi 
aYapLTTOL GMENMS Ay Eyxouev. 

324 All such infinitives are normally negatived 
by ob: wodXovs dace yryvooKkovtas Ta BéXTICTA OVK 
Ore mpatrew they say that many men see what is 
best but refuse to do it; viv & ovxéts oe Shy otetar 
he thinks that you are now no longer living. But of 
course if the principal verb is in a mood or a construc- 
tion which requires 2), then the infinitive has pa: 
voute pnoev eivar Tov avOpaTrivev BéBavoy you must 
believe that there is no certainty in human affairs ; e? Tus 
vouifer TL pn (Kavos eiphobat, avactas UTopyncaT@ 
if any one thinks that some point has not received 
adequate mention, he should get up and remind us of it. 

325 Instead of the future infinitive after verbs of 
thinking the aorist infinitive with dy is very often 
used. It is especially to be remembered in regard to 
this construction that the particle ay always tends to 
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attach itself to that word which most modifies the 
meaning of a sentence. Thus it is constantly attracted 
from the infinitive to the verb of thinking. If a 
“negative or an interrogative word is found in the 
proposition, then ay tries to get between that word and 
the verb of thinking: @s dy ote. éxBijvat TO Tpaypa ; 
how do you think the business will turn out? ov« ay 
HyEtTO Tovs avopas duyetiv he did not believe that the 
men would flee. 

326 <A certain order of verbs have such a meaning 
that they can only have it completed by the future 
infinitive or the aorist infinitive with dy, namely, 
mpocdoxay to expect; édmifew to hope; tmuryveic Oa 
to promise: TovrT’ avtTo yap Tou KaTroNeiv pe TpoTdoKa 
for this indeed is just the thing that I expect to end 
me; tis dv wor Amis akovoat; who would ever 
have hoped to hear it? bwéoyeto ovx av édOeiv he 
promised that he would not go. 

327 The use of Soxety is noticeable. In Ionic 
this verb may be employed just like vouifeuv or o'er Oar 
with the meaning ‘to think, but in Attic when it 
appears to have this signification, it gets it only through 
that of ‘seeming to oneself’: to mpdypa yuyvdoKew 
dox@ I think I see what is up literally I seem to see; 
Tot cynoe Soxeis ; Where do you mean to put in? 
literally where do you seem to yourself to be about to 
put in? ov« dy doce ed rpatat éxeice atrodnunoas I 
do not think that I would prosper if I left my country 
for that place. 

328 In all these cases, with verbs of saying, 
thinking, promising etc., the infinitive is negatived by 
ov, unless the principal verb is so used as to suggest 
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preference or deprecation, as when otec@ar implies 
that a man has made up his mind between two 
alternatives, or when ticyveto@ar implies that the 
person promising encourages also: amexpivato pndévos 
nTT@v eivat he replied that he was as good as anybody 
else that is almost he replied ‘I refuse to be thought 
worse than any one else’; omodoyotmev pm Tapa 
vow eivar Ta ToLtadTa We are agreed that such things 
are not contrary to nature that is we have in common 
chosen this alternative etc.; wtmucyvodvTo pndéev 
xYareTov avTovs tweicecar they kept promising that 
they would not be harshly treated that is they kept 
making promises such as ‘do not be afraid, you will 
not ete.’ 

329 This being so, it is not surprising to find that 
the verb duvupe may be followed by an infinitive 
negatived either by od or wx, according as the person 
swearing is thought of as simply swearing or as 
swearing in deprecation: duvuow ov dpacac he swears 
that he did not do that is he swears ov« édpaca ; 
dpuvuce pr Opacac he swears (in deprecatory tones) 
that he did not do it. It is a distinction foreign to 
English idiom. 

330 Verbs which imply a denial have in Greek 
idiom this implied negation made explicit by means of 
py expressed before the infinitive which completes 
their meaning: %pvodvto pa wemtwxévar they kept 
denying that they were down; é£apvos éote py we 
toety poe TomroTte he denies that he ever set eyes on 
me before. When such verbs are themselves negatived 
either directly or by being put in an interrogative form, 
the infinitive is preceded by yu) od: od HpvodvTo pr) 
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ov memtwxéevac they did not deny that they were 
down; é€apvos éote pun pw idety pn ov TrawmoTe ; does 
he deny that he never set eyes on me _ before? 
According as other verbs approach to like meaning 
with dpveicOar, they affect a like construction: éye 
ToL ovK audicByTa pn ody) ce Eivar copwTeEpoy 7) EUE 
indeed I do not dispute that you are wiser than I. 

331 The infinitive present or aorist is constantly 
used to complete the sense of the large class of verbs 
which express an effort or desire to do or make others 
do, and their opposites. Some of the commonest verbs 
of this order are:—PovrAecOar to wish; éiOupetv to 
desire; devyew to avoid; detc@ai Tivos to beg of one; 
aiteiy OY aiteicOai twa to ask one; meifew to per- 
suade; xeXevery to order; elzeivy tuvi to bid one; éay 
to allow; dudovae Twi to grant one: BovreTai a idety 
he wishes to see you; édenOnv tuav tévar I besought 
you to 90; émeicate Tov avdpa paxecOar you per- 
suaded the man to fight; ody ai tpiyes rovodow at 
Nevcai gdpoveiy it is not gray hairs that produce dis- 
cretion. After this class of verbs the infinitive is 
normally negatived by un: edenOnv vuadv wn OopuPetv 
I besought you not to interrupt; mapecxevacpar 
pndéve wrreixeey | am prepared to yield to nobody; 
ovK ETrEvae TOUS TroNTas py Todewety he did not per- 
suade his countrymen against war. 

332 Along with these go a good many verbs which 
even before the infinitive is added at all lead us to 
expect that the result of the action described by them 
will be negative. Such verbs are :—dzayopevew to 
forbid; avtidéyew to gainsay; elpyew to prevent ; 
atreipyev to exclude. With these as with verbs of 
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denial the implied negative is in Greek made explicit 
before the infinitive by means of py: azetrov of 
latpol T@ acOevodvTe wn xphaOar é€daiw the doctors 
forbad the sick man to use oil; 6 yeswov eipye Ta 
uta pi Bractavey the winter prevented the plants 
from growing. 

309 If a verb of this class, however, is itself 
negatived either directly or by being put in an inter- 
rogative form, then the infinitive is preceded by pu) ov: 
ovK aTelTov ol iatpol TH acbevodvTL pH ov xXpHoPat 
érxaio the doctors did not forbid the sick man to use 
oil; ovdels TwroTte avTeite pn ov Kados ExeLY TOdS 
vomous nobody yet ever argued-to-the-contrary that the 
laws were wrong; 6 yew ovK eipye TA HUTA pi) ov 
Pracravew the winter did not prevent the plants from 
growing. So with equivalents like ov« éurod@v éortu : 
Ti euTroowy py ovxyt UBpifopévouvs Huds amolaveiv ; 
what saves us from being put to death with insults ? 

334 This being the normal idiom with most verbs 
of this character, it is certainly very strange that the 
commonest word of all meaning ‘to prevent, namely, 
korvewv, has a different construction entirely. It is 
true that when it is not itself negatived it has, like all 
the rest, 4 before the following infinitive; but when 
it is negatived, it: has neither 47 nor yy ov. Examples 
of the two constructions are: xwAvovow ds pi) 
mopeverOat they prevent us from marching; ovdév ce 
KoveL GeavTov euBarrew eis TO Bapabpoy nothing 
prevents you throwing yourself into the hangman’s-pit ; 
av TH emi yuvaika Kodvoers pw yew eis Laraprny ; 
will you prevent me taking my wife to Sparta ? 

335 Further, an infinitive is often seen completing 
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the sense of verbs conveying such notions as ability, 
knowledge, aptitude, learning, habit, obligation. Some 
of the verbs of this class most frequently met with 
are dvvac0ar, eye to be able; etdévar to know; 
érictac@at to have skill; wedvxévas to have aptitude ; 
pavOdvew to learn; ddeirew to be bound; eiwGévar to 
be used: opds dtu od Eyer eirreiv you see that he has 
nothing to say; «ilapifew ov« émictatrar he does not 
know how to play the lute; wedvcacw dravtes 
dpaptavey all are apt to make mistakes; ¢a7evew 
éuabes you learned to ride. Such infinitives, when 
their sense admits of being negatived, are negatived 
by py: toujow Saxeiv THY Kapdiav iv €idH pry TaTety 
ta Tov Gedy >Wnhdicuata I will make his heart to 
ache (literally make him bite his heart) that he may 
know not to trample-under-foot the ordinances of the 
gods; Tois irows ddethopev Tods hirous ayalov pév 
Tt Spay, Kaxov Sé pndéy we owe it to our friends to 
do some good to our friends, but no harm. 


The infinitive expressing purpose 


336 The infinitive following certain verbs meaning 
‘to choose, ‘to give,’ or ‘to take’ denotes the purpose 
for which a person or thing is selected, given, or taken: 
TOUS im7méas TapelyovTo IeXorrovyne ious TVTTpAaTEvEl 
they gave their cavalry to take the field with the 
Peloponnesians; ds yap av buas AaOy, ToUTOY adieTeE 
tois Oeois koXafew if any man escapes you, leave him 
for the gods to punish; Anpoobévn eidovto apyeww 
they chose Demosthenes to command them; tov waiéa 
éraBov éxbeivas they got the child to expose; éétpere 
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tiv mov dvapravew he gave the town to sack; 
otpaTnyeiy npéOn he was chosen to command; 
éueTpyOn tiv o Bios évevdarpovncar life was meted 
out to you to be happy in. 


The infinitive defining the meaning of adjectives 


337 The infinitive is very often used with adjectives 
and adverbs to define in what specific way the adjective 
is applicable to the person or thing qualified by it. 

338 It is so used with adjectives denoting ability, 
aptitude, desert, and the like, as well as with their 
opposites: Sewvos éote Néyerv he is good at speaking ; 
avnp ixavos Bonfeiv a man able to help; taddra 
eupyaets UTroupyety dvTas nuas ov Kaxovs In all other 
ways you will find us very good at serving. It is this 
use of the infinitive which we have already seen with 
oios and écos in 257. 

339 Also with adjectives signifying ‘ easy, ‘ beauti- 
ful,’ ‘worthy,’ ‘agreeable,’ ‘ good,’ and the like, as well 
as with their opposites: ta yaderodrata evpeir the 
things most difficult to discover; éxeivo yap éwot péev 
aVaYKALOTATOV TpoELTreiy Iyryoomal Umiv dé YpnoyweOTa- 
tov axovoat for I believe that that is a thing most 
necessary for me to proclaim, and most profitable for 
you to hear; 6 rorapos padios Hv SvaBatvew the river 
was easy to cross; dws éotw éraivov tvyeiv he 
deserves to be praised; goBepos yap eats mpoomone- 
poate for he is a formidable antagonist ; yuvn evmpemns 
soety a Woman comely to the eye. Im this case the 
defining infinitive is active in voice. We cannot say 
xarerov etpicxerOar, but only yarerov ebpicKew. 
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The infinitive absolute 


340 The infinitive sometimes stands outside the 
construction of a sentence just as in English we use 
expressions like ‘so to speak. It is then commonly, 
though not always, preceded by @s or édcov or boa: 
Qu. 4 obv Swypadixos Oeddwpos ; Ans. ody door y’ Eu’ 
etdévac' is Theodorus a student of painting? not as far 

a_/ e \ e > a a ” 
as I know; TovTo mov ws TO 6rov eltreiy Weddos, Eve 
dé kat adnyO7 to speak of it as a whole, this is surely 
a lie, but there are true things in it; eioépyovtac 
paOnrat rodXoi, éuot Soxety disciples enter in crowds, 
it seems to me. Other phrases are: ws érros el7reiv So 
to speak; ws efxaoac to conjecture; ws ewol ye Soxeiv 
in my opinion; ws ovTwct axodcar to be told it in 
this shape; s pos tuads elppofar between our- 
selves literally for it to have been spoken to you 
(alone). 

341 A similar absolute infinitive is seen in dXéyou 
Sety or puxpod dety to be translated into English by 
the adverb ‘almost’: ro tas idlas evepyerias UTropep- 
ViTKELV Kal Evel puLKPOD Sety bpwowoy eaTL TO OvELOiCeELy 
to remind others of our own kindnesses and to speak 
of them is almost like reproaching them ; of appyottovtes 
Odpakes odiyou Seiv ov dhopnuate adda TpocOnparte 

1 The use of cov, dca, with this infinitive gives us some clue to the 
idiom. The infinitive in such expressions is really nominative, the 
subject of écriy understood, and écov is in a relative relation to an 
implied neuter accusative tocodrov. Thus in full this answer would 
Tun ov TocovTév eat. fwypadikds doov y’ ew eidévac éoriy he is not a 
student of painting to the extent over which my knowing is. In the 
example next given above the implied antecedent to as is ofrws and 
the ellipse after ezety is éyec this thing, regarded-in-the-way (ofrws) 


in-which (ws) speaking of it as a whole is, isa lie. But of course it is 
impossible to turn literally any such idiom. 
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ei€acwv breastplates that fit are almost like a part of 
the wearer, not like an encumbrance. 

342 The infinitive absolute when preceded by the 
article is to be regarded rather as an accusative of the 
extent over which the action of the principal verb in 
the sentence travels: avdyxn éyew darvevderav Kal TO 
ExovTas eivat pnoayhn mpoadéxyecOat TO eddos you 
must practise sincerity and never admit a lie if you 
can help it Jiterally as far as the being willing goes; 
TO €m éxelvois elvat amroN@AaTe you are dead men as 
far as depending upon them goes literally as far as 
being in their hands goes; aoypy pot TO vov eiva 
TavT eipnxévas it is enough for the present to have 
said this literally as far as now or present time 
goes. 

343 Other two uses of the infinitive remain to 
be noticed, namely its use in exclamations, and its 
apparent employment as an imperative. Examples 
of the former use are: THs popias: TO Ala vopiferv 
tndxoutovi folly! to think that a man of your size 
believes in Zeus! ro 6€ pundé Kuviy Eyovta €dOeiv to 
think that I have come without even a hat! ro éué 
maGeiy Tade to think that this has been my fate! 

344 With its subject in the nominative, the in- 
finitive is sometimes an equivalent of the imperative : 
akovEeTe NEW’ KATA Ta TAaTpla TOs yoas Tivew TO 
THS candteyyos give ear O people; drink the quart- 
stoups-full, as your fathers did, when the trumpet 
sounds ; od dé, Kreapisa, tas wvNas avolEas émreKOetv 
Kal éreiyecOar ws TayicTa cupmpetEar but you, 
Clearidas, open the gates, sally out, and get to blows 
as soon as you can. In such cases the infinitive 
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depends most likely upon some implied imperative 
like péuvnoo for example. 


THE PARTICIPLE 


345 Though an adjective in many of its uses, the 
participle retains in certain respects its verbal nature. 
It may mark time and voice. It may have an object. 

346 The participle is negatived by w7 when the 
participial proposition is in sense equivalent to a pro- 
position which if expressed otherwise than by the 
participle would have pu}: odK« éote py ViKOoL TwTNpLa 
we are lost if we do not conquer (alternative éay pu 
viK@pmev) ; Whpicacbe Tov TorEwov pi) PoBnOévtes TO 
avtixa dewov vote for war without fearing the im- 
mediate risk (alternative cat ur poBnOire). 

347 In all other cases the participle is normally 
negatived by ov: ypovoy trodvy avtetyov ovK évd.0or- 
Tes addnAols for a long time they held out, refusing 
to yield to one another; yvwodueba od TorparTes 
apuvvec0ac we shall be understood to shrink from 
self-defence. 


The participle with the article 


348 The participle preceded by the article may be 
used just like an adjective or a substantive except that 
it may have an object. When it refers to definite 
persons or things present at the time to the speaker's 
mind, it is negatived by ov. Instances of it so used 
both with and without a negative are: 6 MiAriadns 
6 Mapadavi payecapevos Tots Tépcais Miltiades who 
fought at Marathon with the Persians; tods otpaty- 
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yous Tovs OvK avENOpEVOUS TOUS ex vavpayxias EBovNeTOe 
kpivew you determined to put on their trial the 
generals who did not pick up the dead after the battle 
at sea; 0 Néywv the speaker (now present); o gevyav 
the defendant (now on his trial); o dsexcwy the 
plaintiff (present in court); of ypayrdpevor Tov 
Lwxparn the prosecutors of Socrates; oféa étu avnKerra 
Kaka €Tolncay TOUS ov péAXOVTAaS OvSEY TOLODTOY Spav 
I know that they did desperate wrong to men (whom 
I could name) who were not likely to do anything of 
this sort. 

349 So used, however, the participle may also 
refer to classes of persons or things that the speaker 
knows from experience as existing or likely to exist. 
In this general sense the participle is negatived by pu: 
o devywv any defendant; o dvuxwv any plaintiff; of 
ToXTevouevor public men; 6 BovrAopevos any one who 
likes; 0 aducnBeis padiws BonPevay evpicxetat the 
oppressed easily finds help; o yu) dapets dv@pwrros ov 
jaoeveTac a man who has not been flogged does not 
get education. 

350 As is clear from some of the examples given 
already the participle when so used marks time: o 
cotov THY TOW, 0 TdoasS THY TOMY, 6 THToV THY 
mow the man who is now saving the town, the man 
who saved the town, the man who is to save the town ; 
or any man who saves the town, he who saved the 
town (whoever he was), he who is to save the town 
(whoever he may be). 

351 <A striking idiomatic sense of the future 
participle so employed must not be passed over: ov« 
€oTl 0 ToAunoTwY Tepl orovdav Aéyew there is 
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nobody to venture speaking of a truce; azodavetrat 
dv évderav Tod OeparrevoorTos he will die for want of 
somebody to nurse him; vouov tov tatta kwdAvcorta 
TéOewrTar they have passed a law to prevent this; 
ele of omNitar of THY VUKTA TapevoomevoL TapeEter 
would that the hoplites who were to march through 
the night were here. Examples like the last show 
that the literal meaning of the future participle in all 
such cases is ‘who is to do so and so,’ 

352 Sometimes the article is omitted with participles 
so used, just as it may be omitted with adjectives 
and substantives. This happens chiefly when the 
participle follows a preposition: tis av rods tO p71) 
metOouéevwy aroin ; Where is the town that would be 
taken by men who do not obey orders? wAéopev éml 
Todas vais KexTnwévous Wwe sail against a people 
possessed of a large navy. 


The participle without the article 


353 The participle without the article is very 
common as an equivalent for temporal, causal, final, 
conditional, or concessive dependent propositions. As 
such it sometimes has and sometimes has not an 
adverb attached to it. 

354 As an equivalent for a dependent temporal 
proposition it is either used alone or preceded according 
to its meaning by dwa at the same time; petaév in 
the midst of ; adrixa at once; or evOvs straightway ; 
TavT eit amnde saying this he departed; admnvtnca 
Dirir7re@ arvvtt I met Philip going away; araytu 
daimwov avdpi cuptapictatar evOvs yevouévm puota- 
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yeyos Tod Biov by every man as soon as he is born 
there stands an angel to guide him through the 
mystery of life; ris ay ein tTovodtTos iatpos boTis TO 
vooourTe weTaev acbevodvTs cupBovrEvor pndév ; who 
would act like a doctor who should give no advice to 
a patient in the course of his illness? of BadpBapor cai 
dhevyovtes dua éritpwoxor the natives inflicted wounds 
even when they were running away; Ta ypyyata Kal 
KT@pévous evdpaiver Tovs avOpaTrovs Kal KEKTHMEVOUS 
notov trovet Ehv riches both make men happy, when 
they are acquiring them, and give them a more 
pleasant life, when they have acquired them. 

The precision of the principal proposition is often 
augmented in such cases by adverbs like rote, évtadda, 
ovTws which resume and fix the sense of the participial 
proposition: ézuyevouévn 1) vooos évtad0a 8) Tavu 
émrlece Tovs A@nvaiovs when the disease had attacked 
the Athenians it entirely crushed them there and 
then; of €wypadou éx TOoAN@V cuVayouTeEs TA EE EKAaTTOU 
Ka\MoTa ovTws Ga TA GoMATAa Kaa ToLOVCL 
gpaivec@ar by bringing together the best points of each 
person among a number of persons, painters make 
figures appear beautiful as wholes. 

355 In a causal sense participles are also used 
either alone or with some such adverbs as a@re in 
as much as; ofoyv or ota after the manner of; ws in 
the belief that. The words are, otov, ota are used 
with the participle when it gives a real reason, ws 
when it denotes the assumption on which a man acts: 
TOUVTOV TOD Képdovs aTreLyouny aicypov vopmitov I 
abstained from this sort of profit because I thought it 
disreputable; toir édpaca Bovropevos c@lew Tors 
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avdpas this I did from a wish to save the men’s lives; 
0 Kipos are mais @y tdSeto TH oTodH Cyrus because 
he was a boy was delighted with the dress; pada ya- 
Neras eropevovTo of Aaxedarpovioe oia 51) év vuKTl Kat 
év 08 amvovtes the Lacedaemonians marched under 
ereat difficulties as might be expected when they were 
(or after the manner of men) withdrawing during 
night and in panic; toy Ilepuxdéa ev aitia eiyov ws 
meicavta ohas Todepueiv Kal de’ Exetvov Tails cuppopais 
mepimento@xotes they kept blaming Pericles in the 

belief that he had persuaded them to make war and 
that it was through him that they were involved in 
misfortunes. Here as often we might also translate 
the ws by a parenthetic ‘as they thought’ or the like: 
because he had persuaded them, as they thought, to 
make war etc. 

Here also the precision of the principal proposition 
may be augmented by todd’ évexa, dua TodTo, or the 
like: XNéyw dé Todd’ Evexa, BovdAopevos S0€as coi Orep 
euwot but I speak for this reason because I want you 
to have just the same view as I. 

356 Attached to the future participle, the particle 
@s gives it a jfinal sense, that is, makes it capable of 
expressing purpose, aim, intention: “Apta&ép&ns cva- 
NapBaver Kdpov ws amoxtevav Artaxerxes apprehends 
Cyrus with the intention of putting him to death; 
mTapeckevalovto ws TH TevyicwaTe TpocBaNobvtes 
they made ready with the aim of attacking the fort. 
This is of course precisely the same use of ws as in 
causal propositions, the difference of ultimate meaning 
being due entirely to the future tense. 

When the principal verb expresses movement of 
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any sort, the future participle denotes intention or 
aim of itself without os: cuvyirOopev dypopevoe Tov 
ayava we flocked to see the struggle; eure tov 
SovAov EpodvTa OTe acGevet he sent his servant to say 
that he was ill; tov otpatnyov éOavpafov Kav eis 
Torewov ayovTa TpwOncopmévous 1) atroOavoupéevous 
they admired their leader even when he led them to 
wounds or death in war. Indeed after verbs of motion 
@s ought never to be used with the future participle 
unless great emphasis is to be laid upon the cireum- 
stance that the intention is based upon an assumption : 
to Turin eb0ds ws amavtnoopmevor €&fXOov they 
marched out at once in the hope of meeting Gylippus. 
It was only 7 hope of meeting him that they went 
out. They did not know what route he was taking. 
357 The participle may stand for the protasis or 
premiss of a conditional proposition, its tenses repre- 
senting at need any of the several types of protasis 
expressed by the indicative, subjunctive, or optative : 
olen ov “AXknotw vmép “Aduntov amobavety av fu) 
oloméevnvy aBavatov prnpny apeTas mépe éavThs éoe- 
cat; do you think that Alcestis would have died for 
Admetus, if she had not thought that there would be 
an everlasting memory of her generosity ? (alternative 
€l [41) WETO); ATO yap ONODMAL p47) WaP@V YyhwTTOTTpO- 
dety for I shall be done for unless I learn to supple 
my tongue (alternative éay pr pad0w); TovadT dv 
cwdpovav éxyow such things you would have if you 
were to show sense (alternative e? cwppovoins); duvy- 
Beis av Worteidacay éyew ei €BovdnOn, “OrvvGiois 
mapédmxey When he might have kept Potidaea had 
he chosen, he gave it over to the Olynthians (alterna- 
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tive édvvnOm av: he would. have been able to keep 
Potidaea had he chosen, yet he gave it over etc.) 

358 By itself a participle may have a concessive 
meaning, but as a rule «ai in the sense of ‘even’ or 
its compound xaivep ‘indeed even’ is attached to it. 
More emphatic even than xaivep is kat radta; and 
emphasis is also secured by using dws either before 
the «ai or as part of the principal proposition: orA<ya 
Suvdpevot Tpoopav mepi ToD péARoVTOS ToANA ETL- 
xelpovmev mpattew though able to foresee little con- 
cerning the future we set ourselves to accomplish 
much; cupBovrev@ cot Kaitep vewtepos wy though I 
am the younger I advise you; woAdy xypovov avtetyov 
Kait@ep ovK ovtes avtitrador they held out a long time 
though they were inferior in strength; devyouvcr cal 
ToAXol ovTes many though they are, they run away ; 
gurdttec0ar Ta GHa éevictavTar ad wv padiota et 
Kal TadTa els ovdeVvoS SibacKddov TeTOTE hoiTiTAaVTA 
animals know to be on their guard against their worst 
enemies, and that too though they have never yet 
gone to school; oBetrae px) 4 Wyn Suws Kal Gevo- 
Tepov Ov TOV GHpaTos TpoaTroNAVyTat he fears that the 
soul notwithstanding that it is more divine than the 
body perishes before it; 6uws mpos ye Tas adAas 
Téeyvas KaiTep ovTM mpatTovans gidocodias TO 
akioua peyadorpeTéctepov Relrretar though philo- 
sophy fares so ill compared with the rest of the 
sciences yet the rank left it is more honourable. 

2099 Moreover, participles are constantly used to 
bring out any sort of circumstance under which an 
action takes place. This is especially true of the 
words AaBov, fhépwv, aywv, Exav, apEdpevos, TEdev- 

L 
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Tov: of OnBaior Meyapedowy opopors odow Hreidour 
the Thebans threatened their neighbours the Mega- 
rians ; Tov 7ydov él Tod veTov Efepov eyKeKuPores 
kal Tw yelpe els ToUTicw cUpTAéKoVTes they carried 
the mud on their back, stooping and clasping their 
hands behind; [Ipofevoy éxéXevoe NaPovTa OTL Wrei- 
atous Tapayevéobar he ordered Proxenus to come to 
him with as many men as he could; éyw Sdedpo cou 
éomrevoov arovoas dépwv I was hastening to you with 
a truce; tov IlNodrov feee adyov he is here with 
Plutus; adikow Kaxicta ovpravta apEaueva ato 
THs vytetas the wicked have the worst of everything, 
health and all Jiterally beginning with health; ayzi 
pirotinoy avdpav diroxpnuatiatat Kai piioypypatot 
TeXeuT@VTES éyévovTo from being ambitious they became 
fond of making money and in the long-run fond of 
money itself. 

360 In all such cases the participle may be re- 
garded as in apposition to some substantive which 
forms part of the regular construction of the sentence, 
but it may happen that a substantive outside the 
construction, so to speak, is yet conceived of as affect- 
ing the action of the sentence, by doing or being done 
to. Such a substantive together with the participle 
marking its action is in Greek put in the genitive and 
spoken of as the genitive absolute. Any of the rela- 
tions enumerated in paragraphs 353 to 358 may be 
expressed by a participle thus construed. 

361 The richness of Greek in participial forms is 
one of the principal reasons why its syntax is so much 
more simple and natural than that of Latin. It is 
far less often necessary to have recourse in Greek to 
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absolute constructions. We may have a whole series 
of participles to express successive actions of the sub- 
ject of a sentence: tov Oeiov petatreurpapevos . 
Eevicas Kal katapeOvcas éuBarov eis aduakav viK- 
top e€ayayov aréodakev sending for his uncle he 
entertained him and plied him with drink, put him at 
night in a carriage, carried him off and murdered him. 
Yet even in Greek genitives absolute are by no means 
uncommon. 

362 Examples of genitives absolute replacing 
different kinds of dependent propositions are: Tair’ 
émpayOn Kovwvos otpatnyovvtos these things were 
done when Conon was general; amedoyjoato ott ody 
as Tois “EXAnot Tokeunoovtoy odor eizror he offered 
the defence that he did not speak in the belief that 
he and his would make war upon the Greeks; ’A@n- 
vaiov d€ TO avTO TodTO TaOoVTaY, diTAATiaY AY Oipat 
Thv dvvapw eixatecOar whereas if this same fate be- 
fell the Athenians, their power would, I believe, be 
guessed at double what it is (e¢ of “A@nvatoe To adto 
TovUTo maQoev, OitAacia av % Svvapis eixaforTo) ; 
eTiNeANT pat ATE ypovouv TapeNOovTos TrodAod I have 
forgotten seeing that a long interval has elapsed; 
olpot TL dpdow Tapadpovodvtos Tov matpos ; dear me, 
what must I do, with my father off his head ? 

365 <A participle may stand alone in the genitive 
absolute when a noun or pronoun can easily be 
supplied from the context or from the thought : wool 
oUT@ Tpos Twas eyovow waTE E’TUYOVYTwWY uTrEl- 
o@ac many are so affected towards others that they 
are sorry when they prosper; etzrov épopévou 6re 
Maxpovés eiovv when he asked they said that they 
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were Macrones; ovy oiov te pi) Kadas atroceiKvUYTOS 
Kadas pysetcOar it is not possible to copy well unless 
one sets the copy well; é£ayyen@évtos ebpicKxovar 
Tovtov noGévTa When the news is brought they find 
this man delighted. 

364 The last example is not to be confused with 
such constructions as ae op hwbevros OTL €v Tats 
vavot Tov “EXAjvav Ta Tpaywata éyévero when it 
was clearly demonstrated that the safety of the Greeks 
rested with the fleet. In this and similar cases the 
ote clause serves as the equivalent of a noun. 

365 Neither in such constructions as o Kipos are 
Tais wv HOeTO TH TTOAH Nor as talowv ovT@aV Hnuav 
ére is the participle of etvau ever omitted. 

366 The participles of impersonal verbs stand in 
the neuter singular when other participles would stand 
in the genitive absolute. Such are déov it being 
necessary ; mpoojxov it being proper; é£ov it being 
permissible ; d0€av it being determined ; and the like. 
Sometimes passive participles used impersonally get 
this construction, and also neuter adjectives with 
ov, like eipnuévoy when it is said; mpootay@év when 
it is ordered; advvatov dv it being impossible; cvyds 
atroxpivac@at Séov ; are you silent when you ought to 
speak? é£oy cot mrovutety mévns SuaTedeis Ov When 
you might be rich, you continue poor; cat évOévde 
Tadw tTpoctaybéy por bro Tov Sypwou Mévava ayeuv 
ets “EXAjorovtov @younv and, when the duty was 
laid upon me by the people of conducting Meno to 
the Peloponnese, I again left that place. 

367 The particle s with the genitive absolute is 
so often the equivalent in sense of vouifov or éyov 
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and the like followed by the accusative and infinitive 
that it appears to have caught in part the latter 
construction. At all events in cases where we would 
expect @s or do7rep followed by the genitive absolute, 
we actually get it followed by an accusative absolute : 
NUVXETO Tpos TOvs Deods Tayaba Siddvat ws Tos Beors 
KadAMoT eldoTas OToia ayaba éotw he prayed to the 
gods to give him what was good, believing that the 
gods knew what sort of things was good (alternative 
vopifwyv tovs Peovs KdddLoT Eldévat); TOvs Vovs of 
Tatépes ato ToY ToVnpoY avOpwTaY Elpyovcw ws 
THY TOV TOVNPOV OmiNiay KaTadVoOW ovoaY TIS apeTHs 
fathers keep their sons away from bad men in the 
belief that the company of bad men is a solvent of 
virtue (alternative olowevos tiv Tav TovnpaYv omiriav 
KaTaXVOLY Elva). 

268 The participle may further be used to define 
and complete the meaning of verbs. In this way it 
either limits the action of the verb to certain special 
circumstances, or actually takes the place of a 
dependent proposition. Thus when we say étuyov 
Tote KaGevoovTes ‘they happened to be asleep at the 
time’ we limit the action expressed by éruyov to the 
special circumstance expressed by xa@evdovtes, and 
so define precisely the application of a verb so general 
in Meaning as Tvyydvew. 

On the other hand when we say iopev avdrov 
teOvnxora ‘we know that he is dead’ we employ the 
participle to complete the sense of {cwev in the same 
sort of way as it might be completed by a clause with 
OTL: iopev Ste TEOVyKeED. 
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The participle limiting the meaning of certain verbs expressing very 
general notions 

369 In English idiom we often make what in 
Greek is the participle our finite verb and express the 
Greek finite verb by an adverb or an adverbial or 
prepositional phrase. Among verbs which are so 
defined by a participle the commonest are: olyeoOax 
to be gone; tuyydavew to happen; dayiyver bar, 
duatenety, Sudyery to continue; AavOavew to escape 
notice ; Pave to anticipate ; daiver@ar to be shown ; 
@xeTO aTiov he was gone away; olyetar mréwv he 
has sailed away; érvye xatadapOév he had just 
fallen asleep; rapwv érvyyavov I was present at the 
time; ot “EXAnves dvetéXovv ypepevoe ois TeV 
Todeulwv to&evpacw the Greeks all the time made 
use of the enemy’s arrows; dvaylyvetat KoNaKevov 
he is always flattering; Bovdoiunv adv abety Kipov 
ateXOov 1 should like to get away without Cyrus 
knowing of it; ot “EXdnves POdvovew emi TO axpo 
yevomevot Tovs TroAeulous the Greeks are at the top 
before the enemy; 7 wWuy daivetar abavatos odoa 
plainly the soul is immortal. Even eivas may be so 
used with a participle: npwtav ei te ohas ayabov 
dedpaxotes eioiv they kept asking if they really had 
done them any service; #jodv Twes Kal yevopevor TO 
Nuxia doyor some proposals were actually made to 
Nicias. 

370 Some of the participles just enumerated may 
also be turned idiomatically into English as participles 
or infinitives: ‘the Greeks continued using’ etc., ‘I 
happened to be present’ etc. Other verbs of this 
class are commonly translated so or by some verbal 
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phrase. Such are: dpyeoOar to begin; imapyew to 
start; mavew to stop transitive; Anyew to stop in- 
transitive ; twavec@ar to cease; avéyerOar to endure ; 
KapTepetv to persevere; amayopevew to grow tired: 
édvy Tis nuds ev TolaY vTapyn, ovY NTTHTOMEOA 
ev qovouvtes if a man start the practice of doing 
kindnesses, we shall not be behind him in doing them ; 
avavoépia yap TO wn Svvacbat KapTtepety AvTOUpEVOV 
for it is unmanly not to be able to hold up against 
sorrow ; ap£ouar Aéywr I will begin to speak ; Anyouver 
tofevoyvtes they stop shooting; tv yuvatka éravoas 
kNaoveay you stopped the woman crying. 


The participle completing the meaning of certain verbs 


371 The participle is often found completing the 
sense of a verb precisely as a substantive or as an 
adjective without the article might do.’ 

Thus just as we can say eiAovTo avTov Bacidéa we 
ean say also érroincas avtov dvadeyopevoy you repre- 
sented him as conversing. The commonest of the 
verbs which may have their meaning thus completed 
are: Sevcvuvae to show; arrodecxvuvat to display ; 
em.oexvuvas to exhibit; dyrodv to show; darodaivew 
to prove; édéyxeww to convict; zovety to represent ; 
Kabifew to represent; tiWévac to suppose; etpicKerv 
to find; cataXkapPave to surprise; dwpady to detect 
in the act; ddicxecPar to be convicted: émédevéa 
ToUTov Swpodokyncavta I paraded him as a man who 
had taken bribes; é£eXéy&ex oe eriopxodvta he will 

1 We might even explain the use of the participle just described in 


this way, but on the whole it seemed to me better to look at it from 
the point of view which I have. 
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convict you of (committing) perjury; o Aloyvdos 
*"Ayauéuvova xabifer Kkatiovta Aeschylus represents 
Agamemnon returning home; éswpdacapev Tov Sovdov 
KNértovta we caught the servant in the act of stealing. 

372 A -participle after certain verbs normally 
takes the place of a subordinate proposition introduced 
by 67 that. Such verbs are: opay to see; axovery to 
hear of ; aic@avec@ar to perceive; muvOavec@ar to be 
told of; qyiyvécxew to get to know; pavOavew to 
learn; eidévae to know; érictacPat to understand ; 
peuvijcOar to remember; éwvAavGdvecOar to forget: 
oda avtov TeOvnxota I know that he is dead; adxovw 
gov adovtos I hear you singing; érv@ovro tHs IlvAov 
KaTetAnmpevns they were told of the occupation of 
Pylus ; 70@opnv tov dvdpa mpoc.ovta I perceived the 
man approaching ; eiSouev avaywpodvtas Tovds TohEpI- 
ous we saw the enemy withdrawing. 

373 If the object of such verbs is at the same time 
the subject, then it is not expressed but the participle 
is put in the nominative: péuvnoo Ovntos av remember 
that you are mortal; éyvwv yrTnwévos I knew I was 
beaten; dsaBeBrnpwévos od pavOavers; do you not 
understand that you have been calumniated ? 

374 The construction of a compound of efdévas is 
to be noticed: ctvowda éuavTd adixdv or adixodyTe | 
am conscious of wrong-doing; cuvydew éavTo nmap- 
THKOS OF nuapTnKoTe he was conscious of being 
mistaken. 

375 With other verbs again the participle may 
replace a dependent proposition introduced by 67t 
because. To this class of verbs belong ayavaxtety to 
be vexed ; ady@ec@ai to be grieved; yaderas, Bapéws 
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dépew to take ill; yaipecy to rejoice; fdecPar to be 
pleased ; aicyvveoOar to feel shame; petapédreoOar to 
repent: was avip Kav Sodros H Tis HoeTaL TO PAS 
opav every man even if he is a slave is glad to see the 
light ; pj ou ayOecGe NéyovTe TadyO} You must not 
be angry with me for speaking the truth; ypywatov 
ovK aicyvver eTyedovpevos GTwS GoL EoTaL ws 
TreioTa ; are you not ashamed of your anxiety to 
possess as much as possible ? 

376 It is hardly necessary to say that almost all 
these verbs have different constructions according to 
the shade of meaning which it is intended that they 
should bear. The aim of this book is to explain 
possible constructions. How to use these constructions 
with absolute precision can only be learned by reading 
Greek authors. 


THE VERBAL ADJECTIVES 


377 The verbal adjective in -ros normally denotes 
that the action expressed by the verb is possible: o 
Totapmos dvaBatos éotiv the river may be crossed; ov 
dvdaxTov éotw y apery Virtue is not a thing that may 
be taught. As a rule, its active sense is replaced by 
adjectives in -xos like rpaxtexés. 

378 The verbal adjective in -réos marks obligation. 
It has both a personal and an impersonal construction. 
In the personal construction it is passive, the’ agent 
being expressed by a dative: 6 wotapos dvaBaréos 
éotiv the river must be crossed; 6 Aéyw pytéov éativ 
what I say must be said; a@pedntéa cou 1 rods the 
city must be helped by you. 
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In the impersonal construction the verbal is in the 
neuter nominative singular or plural with éor/ expressed 
or implied, and is active in sense. The agent is 
normally expressed by the dative, sometimes by the 
accusative. There may also be an object expressed : 
Tov TroTapov dLaBatéov éotiv We must cross the river ; 
ovxl bmeiKTéov OVE avaywpHTéoy ovVSE ewTTéov THY 
taéw you must not yield, retreat, or desert your post ; 
ov SovAEeuTEOY TOS vod EyovTAaS TOS KaKaS ppovodow 
men of sense must not be enslaved to fools. 


CHAPTER X.—PARTICLES 


379 Under the name of particles I shall treat in 
this chapter of negative adverbs, interrogative adverbs, 
and of the large class of words which are used to co- 
ordinate propositions, and which we designate by the 
common name of conjunctions. 


THE NEGATIVE PARTICLES 


380 The mode in which the different forms of 
principal and dependent propositions are expressed 
negatively, has ordinarily been stated in the paragraphs 
dealing with each, so that little remains to be said 
about the negative particles. 

381 Unlike English, Greek strengthens a negative 
by adding other negatives to it in the same proposi- 
tion: ov« got ovdév KpeiTToY 7) vOwou TONeL Nothing 
is better for a country than law; xadevdwy ovdels 
ovdévos aos ovdéy paddov Tod pn CHvToOs No one 
when asleep is in any respect any better than a dead 
man; pndémote pnoeis yévorro Meyapéwy codatepos 
may no one ever be wiser than the Megarians ! 

382 Unlike Latin, Greek does not allow one 
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negative to destroy another. For the Latin nemo 
non and the like the Greek equivalent is oddeis dotis 
ov. 

383 It may happen that the negative ov is 
attached to a verb so closely as to form one idea with 
it, as in od davar to deny; od« édy to forbid; od« 
éOéXevy to refuse. When this is the case, the negative 
and verb may be treated precisely as a compound 
verb, the ov remaining fast even, for example, when 
et or éav precedes: édy te ov pate, édv Te pate 
whether you dissent or assent. 

384 A very emphatic negative meaning is con- 
veyed by a form of expression undoubtedly elliptical 
in its origin even if we cannot now say precisely ! 
what word or words have been lost. Preceding a 
subjunctive? or less often a future indicative, ov px 
makes the sense of the following verb strongly nega- 
tive: iv dma duo” i) Tpidv jwepav Oddy aTocxmper, 
ouk €TL wy OvvnTat Baoirevs Huds KatadraPBeiv if we 
are once two or three days’ march off, the kine, J am 
certain, will never more be able to find us; pv eis 
7 SuvnO} Tov hoxav éTl TO akpov avaBAvat, ovdels 
pnKeTe pelvn TOV ToNepwiov if a single company has 
once been able to climb to the top, not one of the 
enemy, you may be sure, will stand his ground any 


1 On the whole it is probable that this use of od uy arose from an 
ellipse of some verb of fearing or its equivalent. Thus in the first 
example we might supply d€docxa: ov ére Sé50Ka pon StynTrar Bacrdeds 
juas katahaBew. The rarity of the construction with the future in- 
dicative is in keeping with this supposition. 

* For some reason or another the subjunctive is generally in the 
aorist, and, stranger still, in the second or strong aorist. 

° The word 6vo unless used with a dual substantive is indeclinable. 
When the substantive is in the dual, 6%0 also must be declined. 
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longer; éotepycopar TowovTov émiTndeiov oiov eyo 
ovdéva un Tote evpynow I shall have lost such a friend 
as I am certain I shall never find again. 


‘ 


INTERROGATIVE ADVERBS 


385 In English an interrogative sense may be 
given to a proposition by the tone in which it is pro- 
nounced. Thus ‘you have seen him’ may either be 
a statement or a question according to the accent of 
the speaker. But as a rule we vary the order of the 
words in asking a question, ‘ have you seen him ?’ 

5386 The Greek usage corresponds in the main to 
the former and rarer of these two English types. Only 
in Greek the interrogative proposition is very commonly 
introduced by an emphatic adverb with a meaning 
something like our ‘really” or ‘indeed, namely #4 or 
its compound dpa,’ sometimes further emphasized by 
a «at or some other particle following it: é@édos av 
umép TovTov amoOaveiy ; would you be ready to die 
for him? 7 €@éXous av b7rép TovTOV aToBaveiy ; would 
you really be ready to die for him? % kal é@édots 
vmép tovtov amobaveiv ; really would you even be, 
ready to die for him? In the last two forms dpa 
might be substituted for 7 without much difference of 
meaning. 

387 When the question is negative, it has pre- 
cisely the same form except for the added ov, and for 


1 Gpa is first found in Aeschylus, and after Aeschylus becomes quite 
common. There is some reason to think that Aeschylus introduced 
it. Just as he converted the Homeric éumns, dj0s and the like into 
éumas, ddios and the like, so he seems to have taken the Homeric 4 fa 
and atticized it into dpa. 
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the fact that 7 is not used: od ouviers ; do you not 
understand ? dp’ ov cuvies ; do you really not under- 
stand ? 

388 The emphasizing adverb may in this case be 
odv' as well as dpa. Only ody follows the negative 
(generally immediately and is then written as one 
word with it),” while dpa precedes it: od Sewer obv 
Tade yevéoOar ; is it not really dreadful that these 
things happened? ovxodyv pw’ éacers iévar; will you 
really not let me go ? 

389 The negative questions of the types as yet 
given are of the sort which look for the answer ‘ yes’: 
ov cuviets you understand, do you not? But of 
course there is another class of questions which look 
for the answer ‘no. These are introduced in Greek 
by pu, dpa py, or pov (that is wy» odv): wn TL adXrO 
Aéyers TO Oikaov ecivar; you do not say that justice 
is something different, do you? dpa pi) TovT@ TicTev- 
evs ; you do not really believe him, do you? pov ri 
oe adcxel ; he does not really wrong you, does he? At 
best, however, such a rendering is often clumsy, and 
had better be replaced by others such as ‘I hope he 
does not wrong you, ‘I really trust you do not believe 
him. The Greek idiom itself seems to have arisen 
from the loss of a verb of fearing. 

390 Now and then a question is introduced by 
the elliptical phrase ado Te 7}: aAXO TL 7) Opodoyets ; 

1 The radical meaning of ody is ‘really.’ All its other senses come 
from that. 

* The grammarians’ distinction between ovxody and ovxou is prob- 
ably quite without foundation. In any case it is of no consequence. 
If they had seen how ofy came to mean ‘therefore’ from meaning 


‘indeed,’ they might also have seen how ovxodv came to mean ‘ there- 
fore’ from meaning‘... not... really?’ 
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do you not agree? #v Todvs AiPovs of TorEuLOL avado- 
cwow, ado TL 7) ovdEY KwAVTEL Taplévar; if the 
enemy once use up their stock of stones, will anything 
keep us from passing? In each case we must supply 
in thought some suitable verb before the 7, as zrovets 
in the former instance just given and yevjcerar in the 
second: ‘do you do anything else than agree?’ ‘will 
anything else happen than that nothing will prevent 
us from passing ?’ 

391 In alternative questions such of these types 
as are compatible with the meaning may be retained 
for both propositions, the alternatives being disjoined 
by 9: amoxteveis Tov dvdpa 7} cwoes ; will you kill 
the man or give him his life? dpa cv éypyyopas 7 
Kabevoes ; are you awake or asleep? % Tovs wévyntas 
direl 7) Tovs TwAovaiovs ; does he love the poor or 
the rich ? 

392 But it is very common to introduce alterna- 
tive propositions either by wérepov or rotepa: mroTepa 
papev 7) wn hPauev ; whether are we to say yes or 
no? qotepov améxtewe Tov avdpa 1) €cwacev ; Whether 
did he kill the man or give him his life? worepov 
Tous mévntas iret 7 TOUS TAOVGiovs ; Whether does 
he love the poor or the rich ? 


COPULATIVE AND DISJUNCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS 


393 The principal copulative conjunction is kad. 

It joins word to word or proposition to proposition : 
@ Zed nai Oeoi O Zeus and ye gods; tatpos Kat 
paytis physician and prophet; év tovtw To OopvBo 
Ld \ \ ef \ e > 
cuvTpiBoueba tas Keharas aravtes. Kal ol peT 
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avTod TapownoayTes €d€ovTd pov cuyyvapmnv exew 
in this to-do we had our heads broken, every one of 
us; and the men who had got drunk with the de- 
fendant begged me to forgive them. 

394 Very rarely we find te (Latin -que) connect- 
ing propositions (never words) to one another: «av 
bev atrodyva povnv ayabav amavtev otcay aitiav 
enue, Yuiv dv ewé te Cavtas twas: ed O€ py x.7.Ar. if I 
shall prove that I alone am to you the cause of all 
good things and that you owe your lives to me, well 
and good, but otherwise ete. 

395 One xai followed by another «ai gives much 
the same meaning as the English ‘both ... and’: 
Kat Cav Kat TeXevtnoas both alive and dead; Kai Tijs 
vuKTOS Kal THs 7uépas both in the night and in the 
day. 

396 A like force but much weaker is conveyed by 
re... «at. To translate this the English ‘both 

and’ is a good deal too strong: éyywcav tovs Te 
devyovtas katadéEacbat kal Tovs atijsous émuTipous 
Tojoar Kal Kowny THY Te cwTHpiav Kal Tos KUW- 
dvvous toujocacbac they determined to welcome home 
the exiles, to give the franchise to those who were dis- 
franchised, and to share with them safety and danger. 
In mature Attic of the colloquial kind te . . . «ai is 
by no means common. In all Attic the ve is gener- 
ally separated by some words from the xad. 

397 Much the same may be said of te followed 
by te: yalpw Te yap pevdopevos @s ovdels avnp Tadw 
T avadov vik av tovtov dén for I take pleasure like 
nobody else in saving and again in spending when 
spending is called for. 
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398 When special stress is to be laid upon the 
second or last of two or more clauses co-ordinated in 
any of the ways mentioned above except the last, we 
then find «al 81) «ad replacing «ai before that clause: 
TodTo edpacas Kal movnpov Kal 6 Kal aicyioTov 
your conduct in this was wicked and indeed most 
unprincipled also; opddpa te évtywos éyéveto Kal 81) 
Kal ws Beds mpocexvvnOn he was held in great honour 
and indeed was also worshipped as a god. 

399 To join a negative proposition to an affirm- 
ative proposition cal ov or cal wy as the case may be 
is used: dvapiotyntos Av Kai ovdev éBeBpaxew he was 
breakfastless and had eaten nothing; avAntecds det 
Kapkwodv Tovs SaxTUAovs olvoy TE puKpOY eyxéaL Kal 
1) mroXvv you should crook your fingers as if you 
were playing the flute, and pour in a little wine and 
not much. Very often as in the last example xai 
ov or kai wy has an adversative force, and may be 
Englished by ‘ but not.’ 

400 To join a negative proposition to another pro- 
position itself negative oddé or wndé as the case may be 
is used: ov yap TovTO TréTovOa ovdE Wé\NW TAacYELY 
for I have not suffered this nor am I likely to suffer it. 

401 The Greek for ‘neither . . . nor’ isovte .. . 
ovTe OF wnte . . . ponte as the case may be: ws ovT 
éxeiy ap ovte TadtT’ dpOas édpwy as after all I was 
right neither in that nor in this; cat pyre Oepynv un? 
odov uypav dpacns and show us neither a hot road 
nor a cold. An ovre or a unre followed by re has the 
force seen in @poocav pnte Tpoddcew addjOUS TUp- 
payot te €cecOar they swore that they would not 
betray one another and that they would be allies, 

M 
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402 When ovdé . . . oddé or pmdé . . . pee is 
found the first ovdé or pdé signifies ‘not even, the 
second ‘nor’: ot vy ovd opav yuyveoKers ovd 


axovov péuvnoar you do not even understand what 
you see nor remember what you hear. 

403 After adjectives and adverbs denoting likeness 
and sameness the Greeks used xai where we use ‘as’: 
TapatAnola TéToVvOe Kal ESpacev he has got as good 
as he gave; ovx duola col Kal éxeivois Av your case 
was not the same as theirs. In Greek the second 
proposition is treated as co-ordinate when we treat it 
as subordinate. 

404 In another class of sentences the same thing 
happens, namely when the first proposition expresses 
anteriority either negatively or affirmatively by means 
of a verb with 75n, ova, or by otk éfOaca: dn Hv 
owe Kal tpocAAOov oi Tworeusoe it was already late 
when the enemy came up; of Aaxedaiporior ovK 
épOacav tudopevor Tov wept tHv “AtTiKY ToAEpoY 
Kal KOV Huy auuvodytes the Lacedaemonians had no 
sooner been told of the fighting in Attica than they 
came to help us. 

405 The chief disjunctive particle is 7. It is 
either used alone, ‘or’; or is followed by 4%, ‘ either 

or. ‘Whether ... or’ is expressed by ere 

elTe, OF ay Te . . . Eady Te as the case may be: 
Kaxos 7) ayabos bad or good; tis éOeAnoer yadevew 
}) vauTnyeiy 7) parrew % Tpoxorroety; who will 
consent to be a smith or a shipwright or a tailor or a 
wheelwright ? todto def mvOécOar cite TO TwAovTEtV 
eite TO TreLvHy BéATLov this we must be told whether 
it is better to be rich or to starve. 
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406 After comparatives and words implying com- 
parison the Greeks used 7 where we commonly use 
‘than. After words expressing difference they used 7 
where we commonly use ‘from’: pdov éote Nadeiv 3) 
cwwTay tis easier to talk than to hold one’s tongue ; 
étepa Troveis 7) Aéyers you act differently from what 
you say. 

407 In poetry te is much more 

freely used than in _ prose. 
Not only is it employed much 
oftener than in prose to con- 
nect propositions, but also it 
is constantly employed to 
join word to word: ai Muxivat 
9 Yaaptn te Mycenae and 
Sparta; dewov appntov 7 
ézros a dread and unutterable 
word. 


ADVERSATIVE CONJUNCTIONS 


408 The principal adversative conjunctions are 
avd and dé, the former being far the stronger. On 
the whole adda corresponds pretty nearly to the 
English ‘but, though some of its uses show 
plainly that ‘but’ is really very far from being its 
equivalent. The weaker 6é cannot properly be 
translated into English at all. Any rendering is 
simply a makeshift. Sometimes we represent it by 
‘but,’ and sometimes even by ‘ and.’ 

409 Notwithstanding its accent, adda is the 
accusative plural neuter of aAXos used adverbially, so 
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that its original meaning may have been nearly ‘on 
the other hand. When used it always begins a pro- 
position whether such proposition is independent or not. 

410 Its simplest use is to introduce an affirmative 
proposition stating one thing as against another already 
denied: od tpets éxetvol y’ eicly adda TétTapes there 
are not three men there but four; éoriv dvowa Kepa- 
péws adr ov Tupadvvov it is the name of a potter but 
not of a king. 

411 It is so used after od povoy or ody dtu’ ‘not 
only,’ and after od povoy ov or ovy bras ‘not only 
not.’ It is then very often strengthened by cai: mavtes 
akwtow ovy btu icot GAA Kal TPATOS ExacTos eivat 
all want not only to be equal but each even to be 
first; od povov ov didos fv adda Kal éyOpos he was 
not only no friend but even an enemy; ovy 67@s Tov- 
Tov xdpw aTédwKkas ada Kai Kaka ayTeTOincas not 
only did you not show gratitude for this, but you even 
did ill in return. When the proposition introduced by 
ana is itself negative, then adr’ ovddé or adda pNdé 
as the case may be is the more emphatic form of aAn’ 
ov OF adda py aS GANA Kai Was Of aAAG: ody Oras 
édpacev GAN ovd’ évevonoev he did not only not do it, 
but he even did not think of it. 

412 An adversative force much greater than that 
of a\Xa is produced by the elliptical expressions ov 
pny add, ov pny addrAa.. . Ye, OV pV adda Kal 

. ye, corresponding to our ‘notwithstanding’ or 


Li¢ 


1 Sometimes ui étt is so used. In both cases there is an ellipse of a 
verb of saying, which in the former case would if supplied be in the 
indicative, in the latter in the imperative: uy dre idudrns Tis GAN’ 4 
héyas Baci\evs not only any private person but the great king literally 
(do) not (say) that any ete. 
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‘nevertheless. The od wy in such cases is really the 
relic of a complete negative proposition: efol pév Eviat 
Tov aToKpicewy avayKaiar bia paKkpav Tovs oyous 
moveicOar* ov pv adda TeLpdcopal y ws dia Bpayu- 
Ttatwyv some of the answers indeed require one to 
speak at length; nevertheless I shall try to make 
them as short as possible. 

413 Similarly from an ellipse arose ov pévtos adda 
‘not but that’ or ‘nay’: cal yap ove dv S0€evev ot Tw 
y elvat adoyov: ov pévToL GAN tows Eyer Noyor for in 
this way at least it would not seem to be unreasonable, 
nay, it has perhaps some reason. 

414 Abrupt objections, questions, and proposals 
are often introduced by adda: arr’ iopev but let us 
be off; dAXa Ti od Badifouev mpos avtov ; but why do 
we not go to him? In rapid dialogue or in a series 
of rhetorical questions and answers a\Aa may introduce 
both question and answer: éwi tyv elpnvnv; arr 
imipxev araciw: adn él Tov Todepov ; AAX avTol 
Tept THs eipnvns éBovreverOe with a view to peace ? 
All were at peace. With a view to war? You were 
yourselves deliberating upon peace. 

415 In this and in other of the uses mentioned, it 
may have been noticed that by English idiom adda 
need not: or sometimes even cannot be translated at all, 
as for example in 410 éotiv Gvoua Kepapéws add’ ov 
Tupavvov ‘it is the name of a potter, not of a king’; 
in 411 ody 6rws TovTwY yap awédwKas adda Kal 
Kaka avtetroincas ‘not’ only did you not show grati- 
tude for this, you even did ill in return” At other 
times it may be rendered by ‘well, as in 414 adv 
impev ‘well, let us be off’ 
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416 Lastly it has to be translated by ‘at least ’ 
when it introduces the apodosis of a conditional 
proposition: e¢ c@ya SodAov, GAN oO vos eXeVOEpos if 
the body is enslaved, the mind at least is free. 

417 Unlike adda, dé is never placed as the first 
word of a proposition. Then as to meaning we might 
say that 6é¢ is rather antithetic than adversative. 
Accordingly it has often a previous péy im corre-° 
spondence with it.’ Its antithetic force comes out in 
such sentences as mp@tov péev édovcat eita 8 eis 
koupéws AGev he first washed, then went to the 
barber’s. It is similarly used in 6 péev .. . o dé the 
one... the other; @&0a pév... évOa dé here 

there; dua péev . . . Gua dé partly . . . partly. 

418 An adversative force is given to xav by the 
addition of tov. As might be expected xaitou always 
begins a sentence in which it is found: od 6€ y & 
MpattTeis KalTor TpoTepov y éemrTwyeves but at any 
rate you prosper; yet in old days you were a beggar. 

419 A strong ‘indeed’ produced by compounding 
peéev and roé acquires like the Latin ‘vero’ an advers- 
ative force: dtomov pévToe Ti cot COéXw AEvyew I should 
like, however, to tell you an odd incident. The same 
sometimes happens to pny either with or without a 
preceding ye: Tode pay advo érictacbar yet this is 
worth knowing. Of course neither pévroe nor py can 
come first in any proposition. When ov precedes, ov 
pny or ov pévtor means ‘yet not, and od pay oveé 

. 
1 Though yév in a preceding clause serves also to prepare the way 
for d\\d (kaxdv wév oti aN avayxaiov kaxév evil it is but an unavoid- 
able evil), yet such a construction is necessarily rare seeing that it can 


only be used in affirmative propositions while aAAd is most common in 
sentences like ‘it is not so but so.’ 
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‘nor yet indeed’: A€youor pév TL, ov pévTOL ye olor 

oiovtat they say something, yet not what they think. 
420 ‘Nevertheless’ is expressed by 6pws: viv 

dus Papp nevertheless I have now no fear; adv 

cA / / 

Opus Teipatéov 67 but nevertheless we must try. 


THE CAUSAL CONJUNCTION yap 


421 We have no English word precisely corre- 
sponding to yap. It is a compound of ye and dpa, 
particles both lighter than any English particle, and 
properly corresponding to no English word. Indeed 
in one of its common uses we cannot translate yap at 
all unless occasionally by a word like ‘namely’ which 
is totally alien to its other meanings: texpnpiov 6é 
Tovtou: évOdde yap adixopevos od AAOpa eaxwvitev 
and a proof of it is; when he came here he made no 
secret of his leanings to Sparta. 

422 Its ordinary sense is ‘for,’ introducing the 
reason for something before stated: oixade éBadifopev: 
owe yap Hv THS jnwépas we walked home, for it was 
late in the day. A sentence is never begun by yap. 
Sometimes it is preceded by xaé and thus takes its 
usual place of second word in the sentence: «al yap 
viv ouoroya for I now agree. This lays a certain 
emphasis upon the reason given. Greater emphasis still 
is expressed by kai yap Kai, kal yap odv, kal yap Tot, 
kal yap 6», for indeed, for assuredly, for of course: 
kat yap ovv toyupifovro for they certainly main- 
tained——. 

423 The impossibility of translating yap by any 
one English word is further shown by its use in 
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interrogations where we would use ‘then’ or ‘so, and 
its employment in answers where we would use ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’: oles yap cot payeticOa Tov adehpoy ; sO 
you think your brother will fight you? A. tadta dy 
cuviets ; B. eb yap Sndois A. do you understand 
this? B. yes, you make it quite clear. In the latter 
case it is commonly said that there is an ellipse of ov 
or pn. There is no proof of this. We simply do not 
know as yet the precise significance of yap. 


ILLATIVE CONJUNCTIONS OR SUCH AS INTRODUCE AN 
INFERENCE OR A CONCLUSION 


424 The most prominent conjunction of this class — 
is obv. It is constantly so used both alone and with 
other particles. It is never placed first in a proposition 
but ordinarily comes second. 

425 The radical meaning of ody is ‘in reality, ‘in 
deed, ‘in fact, ‘actually, its origin being identical 
with that of the participle @v. It can be so trans- 
lated in almost all its uses. We have already (388) 
seen that this was its force in questions, and that with 
yap (422) it gave an emphatic reason, ‘for certainly.’ 

426 In answers ovv emphasizes the affirmation or 
the denial: A. oes tw’ ody THY ToLlovTeY baTIS Kal 
omwatiooy dvovovs Avaoia overdifew avT@® TodTO OTL 
cuyypade: ; B. ov« obv eixos ye €€ av ov éyers A. 
do you really think that any such man whoever he is 
and however much he really dislikes Lysias casts it in 
his teeth that he writes history? B. it is certainly not 
likely if what you say is true; A. od éynw’ évaryyos ; 
B. wavu pev odv A. did he not marry recently? B. of 


er 
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course he did. From this signification it acquires that 
of the English ‘nay rather’: A. péyvotov ayabov.  B. 
Kakov pev odv péyiotov <A. the greatest blessing. B. 
nay rather the greatest curse J/iterally indeed actually 
the greatest curse. In such cases pév is a very light 
‘indeed.’ 

427 It does not matter in what collocation we find 
ovv, its original sense may easily be traced to be 
‘indeed, ‘actually, or the like. It is in this way 
that it acquired an illative force, ‘so, ‘then, ‘there- 
fore’: émepnoopevos ody weydounv ws Tov Oeov so I 
went to the god to inquire; A. dAX ody oiov Te TOY 
Tladdayov’ ovdév Aabeiv. B. xpatuctov ody vev 
ato@aveiv A. but it is not possible to avoid being seen 
by the Paphlagonian. B. it is therefore best for us to 
die. ‘This derived meaning of ody is so common as 
almost to have concealed its true original sense. 

428 In the case of roivvy it is not so much the 
emphatic particle roe which gives the illative force as 
the weak non-temporal pup. Like odv, toivuy cannot 
stand first in a sentence. It is peculiarly common 
with imperatives: mépawe toivuy 6 Tt Néyeus avicas 
mote now be quick and do what you say ; tovds uwaOntas 
oia® ods ppalw ; TovTois Toivuy dyyedre do you know 
the pupils whom I mean? well, tell them : 

429 A strong illative force is conveyed by tov- 
yaptot and touyapovy which always stand first in a 
proposition: A. weAvovtes del Tas wayas wayovta. B. 
Towyapoov gevyouo ae A. they are always drunk 
when they fight their battles. B. that is why they 


always run away; ovdéve aydpiotov elacev eivas THY 





mpoOupiav: Tovyapodv Kpatictous 61 wmnpétas elev 
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he let no man’s zeal go unrewarded; that is why he 
had the best of servants. 

430 A weak and indirect sort of inference is 
expressed by dpa which corresponds very nearly to the 
English ‘after all’: woAv dyeivov dpa 6 Tod adixov 7 
Tov dixatov Bios after all the life of a bad man is far 
better than that of a good man; ov« ap Hv hirdocodgos 
he was not a philosopher after all. It is common in 
conditional propositions indicating improbability in the 
condition: dA éav dpa kal tvyn, AOnvate pevEdpueba 
but if it does happen after all, we shall flee to Athens. 
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participle 218 ff. 


tion of 41, 42: poetical forms of | Thinking, construction of verbs of 


45: propositions 290: do. some- 
times dependent only in form 
290: do. indicating the cause of 
an action 291: do. indicating 


242 ff, 322. 
* 


the consequence of an action} Verbals 377, 378: with dative 158. 
291: do. marking purpose 293:| Verbs, concord of with nearer of 


conditional 294 ff. 


s 


Saying, construction of verbs of 
235 ff: informal passives to verbs 
of 239, 240: infinitive following 
verbs of 321 ff. 

Striving, construction of verbs of 
266 ff. 


two subjects 49 : of emotion with 
accusative 60: neuter 76, 77: at 
once transitive and intransitive 
176, 177 : intransitive by ellipse 
of the object 177, 178: verbs the 
sense of which is completed by a 
participle 371 ff. 


W 


Subject ‘of dependent proposition | Wish, expressions of a 226, 230. 


va. ye bre 
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INDEX 


The numbers denote sections 


A 


ayavakreiy construed with parti- 
ciple 375. 

ayyéAXew, construction of 238. 

dye introducing a wish 226. 

dywy, idiomatic use of 359. 

aicbaverSat, construction of 239, 
372. 

aicxiverGat construed with parti- 
ciple 375. 

a@kovev, construction of 114: as 
informal passive of éyew 239: 
construction of 372. 

&kwv in predicative position 25. 

adloker8at, construction of 371. 

adda 408 ff: in rhetorical ques- 
tions and answers 414: in abrupt 
questions 414: sometimes to be 
left untranslated 415: in the 
sense of ‘at least’ 416. 

GAN Spws 419. 

&dXo te # 390. 

&.a with participle 354. 

apdirByretv, construction of 330. 

Gpdorepor with article 30. 

ude only used with dual noun 
30. 


av, with optative as weak future 
224: with imperfect or aorist 
denoting frequent action 225: 


not required with de, xpqv and 
like words in conditional pro- 
positions 282. 

avaykyn with infinitive 316. 

avéxerGat defined by a participle 
370. 

avrt in compounds followed by a 
dative 141. 

&£vos with infinitive 339. 

arayopevey, construction of 331, 
332, 370. 

amro8vyckev as passive of azro- 
xteivew 180. 

atroxpiveo@at, construction of 238. 

atrodoyeio Gat, construction of 238. 

atodaivetv, construction of 371. 

dpa, derivation of 386 note: in 
questions 386, 389. 

&pa in conditional propositions 
430: as illative particle 430. 

apveto Gat, construction of 330. 

apEdpevos, idiomatic use of 359. 

&pxeo Gar defined by participle 370. 

are with participle 355. 

avtlka with participle 354. 

avtois avipdow and the like 166. 

aitod, avrav as unemphatic pos- 
sessive 35. 

adatpeto Oat, construction of 153. 

&x8eo8ar construed with participle 
375. 


N 


GREEK 


B 


Boav, construction of 238. 
BovAco Oar a true passive 186. 
BovAopéve eo etc. 155 


Ue 


yap, derivation of 421: in the 
sense of ‘namely’ 421: in 
answers 423: in questions 423. 

pry 419. 

yeicobal with genitive 114. 

ylyveo8ar with genitive 125. 

yeyveckew, construction of 239, 
372. 

ypadewv, construction of 238. 


A 


S€ antithetic rather than advers- 
ative 417. 

SeSrévar, construction of 270. 

Set with genitive 130; with dative 
140. 

Setxvivar, construction of 371. 

Sevds with infinitive 338. 

Séov, accusative absolute 366. 

SyAodyv, construction of 238, 371. 

SaBddAewv, construction of 238. 

Sidyew defined by a participle 369. 

Siavo.a with infinitive 316. 

SiareAciv defined by a participle 
369. 

Staddpos with genitive 128. 

88ackev, construction of 238. 

Soxetv, constructions of 327. 

SdEav, accusative absolute 366. 


E 


€ as indirect reflexive 37. 

éav with subjunctive present or 
aorist 287; in the sense ‘in 
case’ 288. 

éav te... eav Te 405. 

€avTodv, cavTay as emphatic pos- 
sessive 34, 





INDEX 


eu dispenses with dy 282. 

el in the sense ‘in case’ 288: 
followed by # in double inter- 
rogative propositions 246. 

ei yap in wishes 230, 231 ff. 

eiS€vat as passive of a verb of 
saying 240. 

ei@e in wishes 230 ff. 

eivat followed by dative 150; de- 
fined by a participle 369. 

elpyetv, construction of 332, 333, 

eipynpeévov, accusative absolute 366. 

elre . . . elre 405 

éxaoros with article 30. 

exatepos with article 30. 

éxeivos with article 29. 

ékelvov, éxelvwy as unemphatic 
possessive 35 

extrAnrreo Oat, construction of 270. 

éxov in predicative position 25. 

éXéyxXetv, construction of 371. 

édm(tewv, construction of 326. 

ékmls with infinitive 316. 

épavTod as emphatic possessive 34. 

éds as semi-emphatic possessive 
33. 

éveotiv, construction of 319. 

évrai0a, fixing sense of participle 
354 

eEapvos elvat, construction of 330. 

tEeotiv, construction of 319. 

éffv dispenses with dy 282. 

eEov, accusative absolute 366. 

éme( causal 253, 306; as poetical 
equivalent of é7red7 in temporal 
sense 306. 

érretSav as temporal adverb 381. 

éreidy, causal 253: temporal 301. 

éreo Oar with dative 167. 

ér{ in composition with causative 
force 65. 

errudavOdver Oat, 
372. 

eripedcio Par, construction of 266. 

erloracQat, as passive of verbs of 
saying 240: construction of 372. 

émurpérer bau 201. 

tor’ dv as poetical equivalent for 
éws 306. 


construction of 


GREEK INDEX 


éore as poetical equivalent for ws 
06. 


trxaros in predicative position 25. 
ev0Us with participle 354. 

evAaBeto Gat, construction of 266. 
ed rrovety, construction of 61. 
ebrperys with infinitive 339. 

pee ic construction of 371. 

ep 5 258. 

€xev, idiomatic use of 359. 

ws, construction of 302 ff. 


H 


4 after words implying comparison 
406: in alternative questions 
392: followed by # as poetical 
equivalent for mérepov . . . 7 
252. 

7, in questions 386, 391. 

#Seo8ar construed with participle 
375. 

#5n, idiomatic use of with aorist 
207 : followed by xai 404. 

AAlkos 43. 

jpérepos as semi-emphatic posses- 
sive 35. 

Hpérepos a’tady as emphatic posses- 
sive 34. 

Hptovs with genitive 104. 

jp@v as unemphatic possessive 35. 

qvl«a as temporal adverb 301. 


I 


iévat as passive of dyew 182. 

tkavds with infinitive 338. 

tva. introducing final propositions 
260. 


K 


Kafe, construction of 371. 

kal 393 ff: after #dn 404: after 
adjective denoting likeness 403 : 
after ok épOaca 404: after otrw 


179 


404: with participle in conces- 
sive sense 358. 

kal . kal 395, 

Kal yap 422. 

kal yap 84 422. 

Kal yap Kal 422. 

Kal yap obv 422. 

Kal yap rou 422. 

kal 8) kal 398. 

Kal ei 289, 

kal py 399. 

Kal od 399. 

Kaltrep 358. 

katpds with infinitive 316. 

kal tatra with participle 358. 

Katrov 418, 

kaxés with infinitive 339. 

kaAds with infinitive 339. 

kv 289. 

Kaptepety defined by a participle 
370. 

kata conferring causative sense 
65: compounds of followed by 
genitive 121. 

katayltyvackev, construction of 
122, 123. 

kaTahapBaverv, 
371. 

Katnyopety, construction of 122, 
123 


sv. 


construction of 


Knpvrrewv, construction of 238. 

Komreo Bau, sense of 188. 

-kds, adjectives in, replacing verbal 
in -rdés with active sense 377. 

koAvew, construction of 334. 


A 


AaPdv, idiomatic use of 359. 

AavOdve 62: defined by a parti- 
ciple 369. 

héyewv, construction of 235. 

Anyew defined by a participle 370. 


M - 


pavOdve, construction of 239, 


372. 


180 GREEK 


pepvijoGar, construction of 372. 

péev . . . 5€ 417. 

pev obv 426. 

pévrot 419. 

péoos in predicative position 25. 

perapéderOar construed with par- 
ticiple 375. 

pera£v with participle 354 

pexpt od 302 ff. 

7 in independent interrogative 
propositions 389: in dependent 
do. 249: in consecutive pro- 
positions 256 and note, 292: 
after verbs of fearing 270: poet- 
ical equivalent for va up, ws uy 
etc. 265: conveying anxiety or 
suspicion 273: in protasis of 
conditional propositions 277: 
when used to negative infinitive 
324: with infinitive following 
verbs of swearing 329: after 
verbs of denying 330: with 
infinitive after verbs expressing 
ability, aptitude, obligation etc. 
335: with participles 346, 349. 

pode joining negative propositions 


400: not used to attach a 
negative proposition to an 
affirmative 399 

pndé. . . pnd 402. 


und? et 289. 

pav, adversative 419. 

pa od after verbs of fearing 270: 
with the infinitive following 
verbs of denying 330: do. after 
verbs of prohibition 333. 

pate... pyre 401. 

pixpod Sety 341. 

pdvos in predicative position 25. 

ov as unemphatic possessive 35. 

pov in interrogative propositions 
249, 389. 


Oo 
85¢, position of with article 29: an 


idiomatic conventional use of 28 
note. 


INDEX 


oPoiveka as poetical equivalent for 
ére 245. 

ot as indirect reflexive 37. 

oia with participle 355. 

oler Gar, original meaning of 193: 
construction of 243. 

oiov with participle 355. 

oidv + Hv dispenses with dy in 
conditional propositions 282. 

oios 43: replacing ore in con- 
secutive propositions 257 : never 
interrogative 251. 

olxeoGat defined by a participle 
369. 

édLlyos, predicative position of 25. 

oAtyou Seiv 341. 

épvivat, construction of 329. 

dporos followed by cal 403. 

Spas 419: with concessive parti- 
ciple 358. 

éry after verbs of striving 268. 

érrot after verbs of striving 268. 

étrotos 43. 

émdécos 43. 

émétav as temporal adverb 301. 

ordre as temporal adverb 301. 

Sts as poetical equivalent for ws 
245: introducing final proposi- 
tions 260: followed by future 
indicative after verbs of striving 
266 ff: followed by future 
indicative conveying an exhorta- 
tion 269 : do. with uj, conveying 
a warning 269. 

étws dv as alternative for dws 
263. 

épav, construction of 372. 

és 38, 41, 42: never interrogative 
251. 

éoa with infinitive absolute 340. 

écov with infinitive absolute 340. 

dcos 43: replacing wore in con- 
secutive propositions 257. 

do-rrep as definite relative 38. 

Sorts as indefinite relative 38 ff: 
in the sense of ‘quippe qui’ 39 : 
in dependent questions 246: in 
consecutive relative propositions 
292. 


Ee 


GREEK 


érav as temporal adverb 301. 

ére as temporal adverb 301: causal 
253. 

ér.= that, introducing propositions 
235: =because 253. 

étw Tpdtw as alternative for d7ws 
266 note. 

ov as indirect reflexive 37. 

ov in indirect interrogative pro- 
positions 249: when used in 
consecutive propositions 256 and 
note: as negative of apodosis 
277: in consecutive relative 
propositions 292: as negativing 
the infinitive 324: with infini- 
tive after verbs of swearing 329: 
how differing from yy with in- 
finitive after verbs of saying, 
thinking etc. 328: with parti- 
ciples 347, 348 : forming almost 
compound verbs 383. 

ovSé joining negative propositions 
400 ; not used to attach negative 

ropositions to affirmative 399. 

ovdé . . . ovS€é 402. 

odd’ eb 289. 

ovdels Eoriy Satis 40. 

ovdels Satis ov 44. 

ovdéra, idiomatic use with aorist 
207. 

ovk édy 383. 

ovk ébéXew 383. 

ovKody 388. 

ov pévrou 419. 

od pévrot GAAG 413. 

ov p74 as a strong negative 384. 

ov pny, adversative 419. 

ov pay adda 412. 

ov povov . . . adda 411. 

ov povov od... GAAG 411. 

oty 424 ff: in questions 388: in 
answers 426: as illative con- 
junction 427. 

otvexa as poetical equivalent for 
6ru = that 245. 

otrote, idiomatic use with aorist 
207. 

otrw, idiomatic use with aorist 
207: followed by kai 404. 


INDEX 181 


ovre... ote 401. 

ovros position with article 29: 
idiomatic conventional meaning 
of 28 note. 

ottws fixing the sense of a parti- 
ciple 354. 

ov havar 383. 

ovx Stws . .. GAAG 411. 

ovx Stu. . . GAAG 411. 


II 


mapatAnotos followed by kai 403. 

Tapackevatew = to effect, 266. 

maveo Gat defined by participle 370. 

me(Geo Oar, radical meaning of 159. 

mept with genitive in compounds 
134. 

wimrrevy as informal passive of 
Bdddew 181. 

movetv, construction of 371. 

toveto8ar and noun forming peri- 
phrasis for a verb 189, 199 

mroAAdKts, idiomatic use with aorist 
207. 

modXod Set explained 317. 

moddod Séw explained 318. 

toAvs, predicative position of 25. 

métepa in alternative questions 
392. 

méotepov introducing dependent in- 
terrogative propositions 247, 
248: in alternative questions 
392. 

mpatrev = to exert oneself 266. 

mpéret, construction of 319. 

aptly, constructions of 304 ff. 

mpd with genitive in compounds 
134. 

apos with the accusative as alter- 
native for the simple dative 146. 

tmpocdokay, construction of 326. 

mpoonjker, construction of 319. 

tpooykev dispenses with dy in 
conditional propositions 282. 

TpoofKov, accusative absolute 366. 

mpotepos, predicative position of 
25. 


182 


tuvOaver Oat, constructions of 239, 
372. 


iv 


pad.os with infinitive 339. 


>> 
~ 


ceavtod with article as emphatic 
possessive 34. 

oxorretv, construction of 266. 

aos as semi-emphatic possessive 33. 

cov as unemphatic possessive 35. 

omévSer8ar as reciprocal middle 
145. 

cvyyvepny exew as passive of 
ovyyryvwokeyv 184, 

cvyyvepns TvyXavewv as passive of 
ovyyryyvwoKey 184, 

oupBatve, construction of 319. 

ovvedevar, construction of 374. 

ooas as indirect reflexive 37. 


AL 


ve, limitations to its use 394: 
poetical uses of 407. 

te... kat 396. 

Teva ts) TEGO 

teAeuTOy, idiomatic use of 359. 

-reos, verbal in 378. 

tis totw dotis 40. 

Tovyapovy 429. 

Tovyaprot 429, 

toivuy 428. 

To.oSe, idiomatic conventional use 
of 28 note. 

To.tottos, idiomatic conventional 
use of 28 note. 

-T6s, verbal in 377. 

toodcde, idiomatic conventional 
use of 28 note. 

TocovTos, idiomatic conventional 
use of 28 note. 
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tore fixing the sense of a participle 
354. 

TvyXavelv, periphrases with 184: 
defined by a participle 368 


¥y 


bpérepos as semi-emphatic posses- 
sive 35. 

tpérepos adTav as emphatic posses- 
sive 34. 

tp@v as unemphatic possessive 35. 

trdpxew defined by a participle 
370. 

trép with genitive in compounds 
134. 

tmurxveto bat, construction of 326. 


®& 


patverbar defined by a participle 
369. 

ddavat, construction of 235. 

dace, construction of 235. 

dépe introducing a wish 226. 

épov, idiomatic use of 359. 

devyery as passive of didxew 183. 

p0dvew defined by a_ participle 
369. 

oPeto Gat, construction of 270. 

pate, construction of 238. 

dpovritev, construction of 266. 

wpav, construction of 371. 


xX 


xa(pew construed with dative 161: 
with participle 375. 

XaXeratvew construed with dative 
1 


XaAerds with infinitive 339. 

Xp%, inflexions of 316 note. 

Xp7v dispenses with éy in con- 
ditional propositions 282. 

Xpyo8ar, explained 153 note. 


GREEK 


2 


Spa with infinitive 316. 

@s as alternative for 6ru.=that 235 
note: causal 253: as poetical 
equivalent for ore in con- 
secutive propositions 259: in- 
troducing final propositions 260 : 
with infinitive absolute 340: 
with participle 355: with future 
participle in final sense 356: 
with future participle after a 


THE 
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INDEX 183 


verb of motion 356: followed 
by accusative of participle 367. 

as dv as alternative for ws in certain 
final propositions 263. 

Os tporye Soxety 340. 

as bros eltretv 340. 

Gomep followed by accusative of 
participle 367. 

@ore in consecutive propositions 
255: in the sense ‘on condition 
that’ 258. 

dedov in wishes 232. 


END 
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